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THE “AMERICAN FARMER” ST. JOHN DE CREVE- 
CUR AND HIS FAMOUS “LETTERS” (1735-1813). 


BY F. B. SANBORN OF CONCORD, MASS. 


A century and a quarter ago there began to be celebrated 
in England and France an adventurous Norman, calling 
himself an Englishman, by birth, and further claiming 
attention on the ground that he was an American Farmer, 
describing the character, condition, pleasures and hardships 
of his class in the Colonies, fast becoming independent 
republics, from Canada to Florida, and from the Atlantic 
and the Hudson to the Ohio. He wrote enthusiastically of 
Pennsylvania and its Quakers, of the Indian tribes, in which 
he professed to be an adoptive member, and he described 
the scenery and manners of the colonists before Chastellux, 
Brissot and Chateaubriand travelled among them. He 
wrote in English, translated his letters into French, and 
allowed them to be translated into Dutch and German; and 
in these various languages his books went the tour of Eu- 
rope and were read in royal courts, in humble homes, and 
in the libraries of scholars. From an incident in one of his 
volumes, Kotzebue, the unwearied playwright of Germany, 
borrowed the plot of his “ Quaker” (describing with poetic 
exaggeration the family history of Warner Mifflin), lately 
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translated for the PennsyLvanta Ma@azine. The Elector of 
Bavaria, who made himself king, Maximilian of Zwei- 
briicken, told St. John, when he went to reside in Bavaria 
in 1806, that he had learned much from the American Let- 
ters, as did thousands of others. Yet so little was this once 
famous Frenchman known when Professor Wendell of 
Harvard wrote his “ History of American Literature,” that 
the historian did not know the date of his birth, the partic- 
ulars of his career, or the titles of his French books, and 
could only quote from a poor English edition of Jess than a 
quarter part of his writings. I have therefore thought it 
well to devote some research to a man and a subject which 
I find interesting, and have made the man and his copious 
French biography, (“Saint John de Créveceur, sa Vie et 
ses Ouvrages”’) somewhat better known, I trust, in this 
land of his affections. 

In the mingling of nationalities which, from the early 
part of the Eighteenth Century, went to make up the popu- 
lation of what is now the United States, Frenchmen had 
little part until the annexation of Louisiana a century later. 
A few small colonies of French Protestants, fleeing from the 
insensate persecution of that /east Christian king, Louis 
XIV, planted themselves in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New York and South Carolina, and brought to our colonies 
the distinguished names of Baudouin, Faneuil, Jay, Fre- 
neau, De Lancey, Huger, Sigourney, and others. A few in 
Delaware and Pennsylvania gave lustre by their virtues to 
the names of Benezet, Boudinot, Dupont and Duponceau. 
But it was not until the period of the French Revolution 
and the acquisition of Louisiana that Protestant America 
became attractive to the French Catholics, who in their 
turn had to flee their country, and seek shelter under the 
flag of Washington. The Orleans princes, the diplomatist 
Talleyrand, and twenty years later the Bonapartes, Murats 
and Moreaus, came hither for temporary residence, or as 
explorers of our new Republic. Chateaubriand, Brissot de 
Warville, and other French tourists came and went,—some 
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returning to prosperity and fame, others to the guillotine. 
Lafayette, the most distinguished of all, survived to visit in 
1824 the republic he had aided in defending, and to direct 
in France the Revolution of July, 1830. 

But there was one Frenchman who came and went among 
us, travelled and resided here long before our Revolution or 
that in France, in both of which he suffered hardship; 
whose early history is mysterious, and who became dis- 
tinguished as an American author under conditions so 
peculiar, and so little known to the mass of his readers, as 
to make his career no less interesting than most novels. 
This was St. John de Créveceur, who called himself for 
years “ Hector St. John,” and perhaps is better known to- 
day under that assumed name than by his own baptismal 
one, which circumstances led him to renounce and resume. 
It was for him that the Vermont town of St. Johnsbury was 
named; yet till a year or two ago, even the learned men of 
that town did not know his story, and had not his books in 
their great library. 

There is an ancient city in Normandy, Caen, the capital 
of William the Norman before he conquered England, and 
itself conquered by Edward III at the time of the battle of 
Crecy; now a fine architectural town of some 50,000 peo- 
ple. There,in the 17th and 18th centuries, an old Norman 
family, St. John,—kindred, no doubt, to the English family 
of the same name, from which descended Bolingbroke the 
English statesman, and Emerson, the American sage, had 
exchanged the profession of arms for civil employments, and 
had settled down in the local magistracy. One of them, 
early in the 18th century, had purchased a small fief not far 
outside the city, and from its title added the name of Créve- 
ceeur to his family name, and by courtesy had the rank of 
Marquis. His oldest son, Michael Guillaume St. Jean de 
Crévecceur, born at Caen, January 31, 1735, and early 
taught in the Jesuit College of the city, is the subject of my 
story, and also of adventures singularly varied, even for a 
Frenchman in the epoch of the great Revolution. He 
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learned Latin of the Jesuits in their comfortless high school 
on the Hill (du Mont), and used to tell his children that he 
made out the North Star, which afterwards guided him 
through the Canadian forests, by seeing it shining into his 
chamber, as he lay there in winter nights, sleepless with 
cold. His uncle, Jacques de Créveceeur, had a sister-in-law 
married in England, near Salisbury Cathedral, and to her he 
was sent as a schoolboy, in some escapade or family emer- 
gency quite unknown; and he completed his education, such 
as it was,in England. This gave him a competent knowl- 
edge of English and mathematics, and qualified him for a 
land-surveyor, an occupation which he followed, like George 
Washington, in the American Colonies, as early as 1762. 
But he made his first appearance on our side of the ocean 
about 1755, as an engineer in Quebec, and a French officer 
in the war of 1754-63, between the Colonies and Canada. 
Nobody knows how he happened to come over, or how he 
left Canada; but after assisting in one or two of Montcalm’s 
campaigns, in which Folsom of Exeter, and Stark of Man- 
chester, distinguished themselves, St. John disappears from 
Canada, and is next seen among the Pennsylvania Quakers 
at Shippensburg, near Carlisle. He always retained a re- 
gard for these Quakers, and has preserved striking anecdotes 
about them, whether in Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
or Nantucket. He took up a farm, in New Jersey or New 
York, about 1764, and in that year, before he was 30, he 
became naturalized as a citizen of the Province of New 
York. In 1769 he was married at Westchester, N. Y., to 
Mehitable Tippet, a young woman of Huguenot descent, 
and the ceremony was performed by Pastor Tétard, a Hugue- 
not, settled over the French church in New York city. In 
1770, he established himself with his wife on a farm near 
Cornwall, in Orange County, N. Y.; and there his daughter 
Fanny, afterward the Countess Otto, was born in that year. 
He called his place “ Pine Hill Farm,” built a comfortable 
house there, to replace his original log-cabin, and in 1778 
drew a picture of it. It shows St. John and his wife sitting 
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in the shade of maples, at some distance from the farm- 
house; while a negro with a pair of horses is plowing near 
by, and his youngest son, then four years old, is enjoying a 
ride in a sort of chair fixed to the beam of the plow. This 
boy, Louis by name, when an officer in Napoleon’s cam- 
paign in Russia, (where he nearly died of cold and hunger) 
remembered this ride on the plow, and afterward related 
the incident to his son, who was a civil magistrate in France 
under Louis Philippe. 

While residing on this farm, and in the years before his 
marriage, St. John had traveled extensively in Canada and 
the Colonies; had visited Bermuda, South Carolina, Penn- 
sylvania and Nantucket, and had written copious notes in 
English, of what he had seen, and of his own reflections 
on colonial life. He had probably printed something in the 
provincial newspapers; but he reserved his best observa- 
tions, in the form of letters, to be published in volumes 
hereafter. This he did in England and France, from 1782 
to 1801, attracting much notice by what he had written. 
The circumstances of this publication were singular. Dur- 


ing his rambles about the Colonies and among the Quakers, 
he seems to have long preserved his neutrality between the 
American patriots of the Stamp Act period, and the early 
days of our Revolution, and the Tory loyalists. He was a 
man of peace, and evidently shared the sentiment which 
Tennyson, a century later expressed : 


We love not this French god, this child of hell, 
Wild War that breaks the converse of the wise. 


Indeed, few writers have better described the miseries and 
anxieties of Civil War than St. John in one of the chapters of 
his ‘ Letters of an American Farmer,’ written during that 
worst period of the Revolutionary struggle, when the Brit- 
‘ish had excited the Indians of the Six Nations to massacre 
and ravage at Wyoming, at Cherry Valley, and all along 
the boundary of that narrow strip of farms and villages 
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which made up the Atlantic States, outside of New Eng- 
land. In this strip between the Hudson and the Catskills 
and neighboring mountains, lay St. John’s Pine Hill Farm, 
which, in nine years he had brought to a high state of cul- 
tivation. By the spring of 1779 it had become exposed to 
raids by the Tories and their Indian allies, who had already 
destroyed Wyoming, and raided the frontier of New Jer- 
sey, where in Sussex County, St. John owned another farm. 
He therefore thought it needful, exactly for what reason is 
unknown, to visit his father’s family in Normandy, from 
which he had long been separated, and perhaps estranged. 
He procured a safe-conduct from Gen. MacDougal, who 
commanded the American army near West Point, in April 
of the year before Arnold’s treason, and started for New 
York, then held by Sir Henry Clinton and a British army. 
He had no difficulty in procuring a passport from Sir Henry 
which admitted him to New York, where he had many 
friends among the loyalists,—one in particular, William 
Seaton, to whom many of his famous ‘ Letters’ were ad- 
dressed. Once in the city, he expected no difficulty in get- 
ting passage in some English vessel to London, whence, as 
a neutral, he could cross over to France. But hardly had 
he reached New York when the arrival of a French fleet of 
war vessels off the city caused great alarm, and occasioned 
St. John’s arrest as a French spy. He was thrown into the 
provost’s prison, and treated with much severity, in spite of 
the interposition of his loyalist friends, who could not finally 
secure his release on bail until the summer of 1780. He 
then procured a passage for himself and his elder son, 
‘Ally,’ (Guillaume Alexander) in one of a fleet of mer- 
chant vessels and transports, for London, in September, 
1780, more than a year after he had left his farm and family. 
During that year he had heard from them occasionally, but 
from the day he set sail he lost all communication with 
them for more than two years. In that interval his farm 
was raided, his house burnt, and his wife and two young 
children had fled to Westchester, where Madame St. John 
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soon died. Misfortune followed her husband also; he was 
wrecked (as he says) on the coast of Ireland, and had to 
pass the winter of 1780-81 in Dublin. In the spring of 
1781 he passed over to London, carrying with him three 
folio volumes of his Letters, from which he made up that 
volume of selections which he sold to a London publisher, 
Davies, for 30 guineas. With the proceeds he crossed the 
sea to Ostend, and thence, in August 1781, reached Caen, 
and his father’s chateau at Pierpont, near the seacoast at 
Ver in Calvados. 

Hardly had he been welcomed home, when one of those 
events where the fact is stranger than any fiction, happened 
to St. John. Five Massachusetts naval officers, escaped 
from an English prison, had crossed the Channel in a sail- 
boat, and landed near Ver on the coast of lower Normandy. 
They spoke no French, and were without money or cloth- 
ing, except what they wore. St. John, so well acquainted 
with English that he had kept his diaries and written his 
letters in that language, heard of them, met them, took 
them to his father’s house, and otherwise provided for them 
in Caen, whence, in October 1781, he sent them, by the in- 
tervention of Dr. Franklin, then at Paris, home to New- 
buryport and Boston, where they arrived in November, 
after the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown. One of 
these officers, Lieut. George Little, told St. John he had a 
cousin in Boston, Captain Gustavus Fellowes, a merchant, 
who might procure him news of his wife and children. 
Accordingly St. John wrote by Little to Captain Fellowes, 
enclosing money and asking him to use it for the relief of 
his family, if he could find them, and they needed it. Two 
years more passed, while St. John was detained in France, 
making acquaintance in high quarters, and profiting by the 
success of his English book, which was published by Davies 
early in 1782, and instantly became famous. An edition 
appeared in Dublin the same year; a revised edition, with 
a good index, was issued by Davies in 1783; and St. John 
in the meantime had made a French translation of the Let- 
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ters, adding much French to the English edition while 
making his version. It was printed in Paris in 1784, with 
a commendatory introduction by Lacretelle. 

During this, his first visit to his native country for a 
quarter-century, everything went well with St. John. 
America and the Americans were in high favor. Franklin 
and Washington had raised our national reputation to its 
top-notch ; the possibilities of the free and expanding coun- 
try were becoming everywhere known. It was this which 
gave such vogue to the English and the French editions of 
the ‘Letters of an American Farmer.’ Their English was 
good, but not faultless,—their French still less so,—but 
their fresh view of nature and human nature, and their no- 
ble altruism fellin well with the prevailing tone, even in 
England. St. John had to revive his early knowledge of 
his vernacular. When the Countess D’Houdetot, an old friend 
of his father, the Marquis de Créveceeur, and an admirer of 
Franklin and Jefferson, first invited him to the gatherings 
of the learned and fashionable group of which she was the 
centre, he declined.' Afterwards he said: 


‘* As I had heard at the table of M. Buffon that she was intimate 
with learned men, and very well informed herself, a notion of my 
ignorance, even of my own language struck me so forcibly that pretend- 
ing a temporary inconvenience, I wrote to her deferring indefinitely the 
honor of paying respects in person, and returning my thanks. Some- 
thing she saw in my letter, which I composed in English and translated, 





1St. John reached his paternal home in Normandy, Aug. 2, 1781. 
August 10, 1781, Mme. D’ Houdetot wrote to Dr. Franklin recommending 
him as ‘‘ having lost the greater part of his property by the present war.”’ 
The twenty-seventh of August he wrote himself to Franklin, then in 
Paris, speaking of the five Americans, and saying, ‘‘ As they are genteel, 
discreet men from the Massachusetts, I have placed them in a good house 
and procured them the hospitality of the city of Caen.’’ Later in the 
year, he informed Franklin, “The Americans who escaped from England 
last summer are happily embarked for Newbury, in Massachusetts,’’ 
where they seem to have arrived in November. 

Mme. D’Houdetot had spoken of St. John to Franklin under the 
name of Crévecceur while he at that time always had signed himself St. 
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hit or miss, pleased her. The queer turn of my phrases, and my use of 
words that I then fancied were good French, instead of making her de- 
spise a man who did not know his native tongue, increased her desire to 
see me... By persistence and by little imperceptible flatteries she suc- 
ceeded, and thus made a new man of me. What quick progress in the 
knowledge of French and the customs of good society in France did my 
wish to merit her esteem assure to me! She invited me to remain at 
her house, and I was soon on the footing of an old friend there.” 


Through her influence and that of other powerful friends 
St. John, after the usual delays of royal courts, received the 
appointment of French Consul at New York and, as soon 
as he had put his French version of the Letters in the way 
to be brought out favorably in Paris, St. John sailed for 
America, and landed in New York while the British garri- 
son still held the town, in November, 1783. Consequently 
he was there to see and describe the triumphal entry of 
Washington, and to praise the tact and magnanimity with 
which that noble man overcame the difficulties of reconcil- 
ing the patriots and royalists. This part of St. John’s writ- 
ings has never been translated, and is practically unknown 
to those antiquaries who of late have been reprinting the 


accounts of Washington’s first weeks in the surrendered 
city, where Howe and Clinton had been in control for six or 
seven years. 

But a painful surprise awaited him in New York. He 
had heard absolutely nothing from Gustavus Fellowes since 
writing to him in Boston, two years before. Not that the 


John. Explaining this to Franklin (Sept. 26, 1781) he said, in his 
peculiar English: ‘‘ The reason of the mistake proceeds from the singu- 
larity of the French custom, which renders their names almost arbitrary, 
and often leads them to forget their family ones. It is in consequence 
of this that there are more alias dictios in this than in any other country 
in Europe. The name of our family is St. Jean, in English St. John— 
a name as ancient as the conquest of England by William the Bastard. 
I am so great a stranger to the manners of this, though my native 
country (having quitted it very young), that I never dreamt I had any 
other than the old family name. I was greatly astonished when, at my 
late return, I saw myself under the necessity of being called by that of 
Crévecceur.” 
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Good Samaritan of Boston had neglected his affairs, but 
because the letter he wrote had crossed the Atlantic twice 
without finding St. John, and was then lying in the New 
York Post office, informing him of the destruction of his 
Pine Hill house, the death of his wife, and the rescue of his 
two children from dire poverty by Captain Fellowes, in 
return for the good deed of St. John in befriending the 
Boston naval officers on the coast of Normandy. The Eng- 
lish text of the letter of Captain Fellows has disappeared ; 
but from its French version in St. John’s third volume of 
the Letters, issued in 1787, I make this translation, omit- 
ting the less essential parts :— 


I received your letter of September 29, 1781, by the hands of the 
five officers of the naval vessel ‘‘Protector.’’ I read it attentively. 
Your readiness to assist them in misfortune, and the important service 
you did them made on my mind an impression so strong that I at once 
took all the steps I thought needful to gain information by letter of the 
state of your family in Orange County. My effort was in vain ; the war 
interrupted all communication. I then made up my mind to go there 
myself, and told my wife, who approved the plan. ‘‘’Tis no more than 
right,’’ said she. ‘‘The family of our worthy fellow-citizen are perhaps 
in trouble; the British and the Indians, they say, have made many 
ravages in that district. My dear, let us do for him and his what he did 
for our friends on the coast of Normandy.’’ 

A week after I left Boston I was lucky enough to meet, on the banks 
of the Hudson, the Sheriff of Orange County, Jesse Woodhull, Esq., 
who as Colonel of the militia was with his regiment at the post of Fish- 
kill. Your letter, which I handed him, was the first he had got from 
you since you left the British prison at New York. He asked 50 ques- 
tions about you and Ally, the state of your family, your misfortunes, etc. 
I learned from him the death of your wife and the sad condition of the 
children since the raid of the savages and the scarcity of food. Horror- 
struck at the news, I at once made up my mind to bring them away from 
that unlucky region, carry them to Boston, and bring them up with my 
own children. TheSheriff approved my plan. He said, ‘‘ You cannot 
do a greater service to my old friend and good neighbor, Mr. St. John. 
The Indians and the war have broken up all our schools and the Lord 
only knows how we are to educate our children.” 

Fortunately the snow was deep, and the roads well trodden. I at 
once busied myself with arrangements for getting the children to Boston 
as comfortably as possible ; and especially to clothe them warmly. My 
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wife had provided for that, and luckily,—for everything was so out of 
order that I could not have found in the whole county of Orange either 
woolen stuffs or suitable flannels. Before leaving Sheriff Woodhull, who 
invited me to his headquarters, I inquired what had been the expenses 
of the children since the death of their mother, and offered to put 40 
guineas in his hands. He would not take it, saying that the sale of 
some horses and cattle, which had escaped the plunderers, had brought 
money enough to pay for their support, which could not indeed have 
cost much, judging by the condition I found them in. As to your farm 
and outlands, I advised him never to allow their sale without your con- 
sent. I received the amount of your bill of exchange, and shall use it 
for the good of the children. 

Since they have been with us we have treated them as our own. 
They are good, and fortunately we have a boy and girl of their ages, 
with whom they live on the best of terms. My wife and I receive them 
as if they were children we had lost and recovered ; were we so unfor- 
tunate as never to see or hear of you again, we should educate them as 
our own. Not knowing what religious principles you had given them, 
I take them to church with my household, and they offer to God the 
same worship that we do. If you receive this, please tell us your wishes 
on this point; we shall be glad to conform to them. I shall send you 
copies of this letter until I get some reply. 


When Sir Fowell Buxton was seeking financial aid from 
the British government for a philanthropic enterprise in 
English Africa, and found a cold reception, while his 
kinsmen, the Quaker Gurneys, gave him liberally, he ex- 
claimed, “In Downing Street I found princes who were 
stingy merchants, but in London City I found merchant 
princes.” 

The combination in Captain Fellowes of the exactness otf 
a merchant and the generosity of a prince, is very striking, 
and makes us wish to know more of a Bostonian who be- 
haved so handsomely. Thirty-two years ago his grand- 
daughter, Emily Pierpont Delesdernier, undertook to give 
the world this knowledge, in a little book published at New 
York by Hurd & Houghton,—* Fannie St. John, a Romantic 
Incident of the American Revolution.” Gustavus Fellowes 
was the son of a Cape Ann sea captain, and had himself 
commanded vessels sailing out of Boston. He was born in 
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1736, a year after St. John, and had two brothers, Cornelius 
and Nathaniel, ‘ mariner-merchants,’ and afterwards coftee- 
planters in Cuba. They were at one time among the 
wealthiest of their class. Cornelius and Gustavus married 
cousins named Pierpont,—the wife of Gustavus being Sarah, 
daughter of James Pierpont, who was distantly related to 
the Earls of Kingston, of whose family was Lady Mary Pier- 
pont, better known by her married name of Montagu. Mrs. 
Fellowes had six daughters and two sons, and seven of these 
children were living in Washington Street near Harvard, 
where Captain Fellowes had a fine house and a large garden, 
in November, 1783, when Letombe, the French Consul at 
Boston, called to inquire if the two children of St. John 
were still there. They were, but St. John, hearing they 
were well cared for, and being occupied with his offi- 
cial and private affairs at New York, did not see them till 
the spring of 1784. He found Fanny, a tall girl of 13, 
who told him her little story as follows: 


It was time, dear father, for Providence to begin to show favor to 
brother Lewis and me, when Mr. Fellowes got to Westchester where 
we were. For we had neither shoes nor stockings, and were almost 
naked. The weather was cold, and the other children there were much 
in the same condition. My little brother, being younger, did not feel 
the misery of our lot so much as I, but he cried a good deal. And I 
who remembered so well your tender care and that of poor Mother,— 
how I did grieve when I thought of all that! and ’twas very often. J. 
D. and his wife, not knowing who this stranger might be, that came to 
fetch us away, did all they could to make us stay with them. They 
tried to alarm little brother, and he began to cry, and say, ‘‘I don’t 
want to go with that man.’’ Mr. Fellowes had to take him by force, 
poor Philip Lewis, from Mrs. D.’s arms, he crying hard, and she 
crying too. I said to them, “We cannot be worse off than we are 
here; why should you want to keep us? You have nothing to give 
us; you can hardly supply your own needs. This man must wish us 
well,—else he would not have come such a long way. Perhaps God 
sent him.’’ 

I remember this too. I got into the strange man’s sleigh with the 
greatest eagerness, for I thought it would take me away from the place 
where I lost my mother, and had suffered so many things. O, Father! 
you don’t know how good and warm were the clothes this good man, 
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whom God sent to us, had brought with him. I hugged myself with joy 
when I put them on. I heard afterwards it was his dear wife, my 
adopted mother, who, inspired by heaven, gave him the idea. You 
could not yourself have been kinder than this blessed man was, in our 
whole journey. When we had a big river to cross on the ice, which 
he knew gave me a great fright, he always told us a pretty story, to 
take our minds off, and shorten the time. When we got to Hartford, 
some of his friends there asked him ‘‘ What have you got in your 
sleigh ?”’ ‘‘ Two lost children’’ he said,—“ I lost them, and have just 
got ’em back. I am taking them to Boston, where my wife will soon 
make them forget all they had to bear. We have seven children there 
now, and these two little lost lambs will make nine.’’ That was just 
what he said. 

In Boston how I liked being pitied, put in warm clothes, having 
enough to eat when I was hungry,—and especially not to be afraid of 
the Indians. Lewis began to laugh as soon as we got here. I scolded 
him well for having cried at Chester, and for wanting to stay there. 
They put me to sleep the first night with Abigail, the oldest daughter, 
who is near my age. I love her as if she were my own sister; she is 
politeness and gentleness all over. Lewis was put to bed with little 
Gustavus, who is only five months older. The next morning Mrs. Fel- 
lowes combed our hair, and put on clothes like those of the others, and 
when we had got rested, we were all sent to school together. Not only 
did she wash and dress us herself every morning, but she had us sit by 
her at the table, and gave us the best there was on it; for she said, — 
‘«These poor children have had so hard a time, they must now have 
more care than our own.’’ When she went visiting she often took me 
instead of my good sister Abby ; especially if we were going to sail in the 
Harbor, or go to Castle Island, or Roxbury, Jamaica Plain, Cambridge 
or Dorchester. Abby, who is goodness itself, would often say,—‘‘ Yes, 
Mother, take Fanny with you. I shall like to stay at home and take 
care of the little ones ; Fanny needs a good time more than I do.’’ We 
now take turns going out, or else go together. 

I have become useful to Mother, too. For a year and a half I have 
helped her every morning, along with Abby, to wash and dress the 
younger children, and send them to school. She has taught me to sew, 
to knit and to spin ; I mend clothes, make bread, and do a little cook- 
ing. She has a baby eight months old, a little girl,—and they gave 
her my name, for I was her godmother. They named a whaleship 
Fanny, too,—she sailed two months ago for Brazil. I hope she will 
come back with a good lot of oil! When little Fanny is weaned, 
expect to have the whole care of her, and have her sleep with me, 
and be no more trouble to her mother. I want you should call her 
granddaughter.’’ 
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This artless prattle lets us see the whole interior of the 
Boston merchant’s household. These were the men cele- 
brated by Emerson : 


The waves that rocked them on the deep 
To them their secret told ; 

Said the winds that sung their lads to sleep, 
“ Like us be free and bold !’’ 

The honest waves refuse to slaves 

The empire of the ocean caves. 

And where they went on trade intent 
They did what freemen can ; 

Their dauntless ways did all men praise, — 
The merchant was a man. 

The world was made for honest trade, — 

To plant and eat be none afraid. 

The honest craftsman we promote, 
Disown the knave and fool ; 

Each honest man shall have his vote, 
Each child shall have his school. 

For what avail the plow or sail, 

Or land, or life,—if freedom fail ? 


After reaching Boston at last, and embracing his children, 
St. John spent some days there, and went to church on Sun- 
day with the Fellowes family. His daughter whispered to 
him as he went,—perhaps to the Old South,—“I am de- 
lighted that you will go. Our neighbors, who have so often 
spoken of you, and were so glad to hear you were coming, 
will be much gratified to see us, father and children, coming 
to ‘ worship with them’.” (“This is an expression,” says St. 
John aside, “peculiar to Boston.”) “ This reflection,” he says, 
“was very touching. Nor was I less touched at the kind of 
sensation that my presence in the church seemed to cause. 
I heard some persons in the next pew say softly, ‘ That is 
Fanny’s father,’ and I noticed how much my child enjoyed 
this mark of public interest.” 

“ What was my surprise,” he adds, “on coming out of 
church, to have Mr. Fellowes introduce me to the five 
Americans (George Little, Clement Lemon, Alexander 
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Story, Samuel Wales and John Collins), whom I have men- 
tioned as met by me in Normandy. Learning that I was to 
be in this church, they had come there on purpose to see 
me. A crowd of citizens then came up, shook my hand, 
and congratulated me on my happy return, and on finding 
my children in such good hands. ‘It is to your worthy 
townsman,’ I replied, ‘that I owe all this,—under that 
Divine Providence which interested him in them, when he 
did not know their father.’ Mr. Fellowes then invited the 
five naval officers to dine with us at his house.” 

Is not this a pleasing picture of Boston hospitality, 122 
years ago? The two children at this time were, Louis 
Phillippe, nine and a half, and Fanny (Frances America) in 
her 14th year. He was born Oct. 22, 1774, and she nearly 
four years earlier.—Dec. 14,1771. Their ages were incor- 
rectly given by St. John, but we now have their birth- 
certificates. Dates were never his strong point, and he may 
have changed them to suit himself. He had left his Hudson 
River farm late in April, 1779, and sailed for England Sept. 
1, 1780. 

St. John took his younger son with him to France in 
1785, but allowed Fanny to remain and finish her girlish 
education in Boston, remaining in the family of Captain 
Fellowes, but soon after his return from a visit to France 
in 1787, Fanny went to live with him in New York, while 
Louis and Ally were at school in France, spent their vaca- 
tions with Mme. D’Houdetot, and frequently dined at her 
house with Mr. Jefferson, then the successor of Franklin at 
the court of Louis XVI. Meanwhile, a young German, 
Louis (Ludwig Wilhelm) Otto, born in Baden in 1754, had 
come to New York in 1779, as a member of the French 
legation, after the French alliance; he remained there and 
in Philadelphia until 1792,—rising constantly in his diplo- 
matic profession, by reason of his knowledge and tact. He 
was attracted by the young Fanny St. John, sixteen years 
younger than himself, and they were married in a New York 
church in 1790, just before her father sailed for France the 
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last time. They remained in America till 1792, and then 
sailed for France at the very crisis of the Revolution there, 
in which, in many ways, St. John and his friends had be- 
come involved. St. John had had his leave of absence from 
his consulate extended through the good offices of his friend 
Lafayette; but when the latter fell from power, and left 
France, the French agents in America were all recalled, and 
St. John became a suspected ‘aristocrat.’ His son-in-law, 
Otto, however, availed himself of his recall to secure a place 
in the Foreign office, at first under Talleyrand, and after- 
ward under the extreme revolutionists. This enabled him 
to protect the St. Johns, and, after Robespierre was over- 
thrown, to serve again under Talleyrand, and later under 
Napoleon, who distinguished him personally, and trusted 
him in diplomacy more than Talleyrand. Otto was made a 
Count of the Empire; his daughter, afterwards a Baroness 
under the Bourbons, was a maid of honor to Josephine, and 
the family remained in favor until St. John and Otto died, 
the first in 1813, the other in 1817. Fanny St. John sur- 
vived till 1823. 

But we are interested also in the Fellowes family. While 
their adopted child, Fanny, was rising in fortune, the good 
Gustavus lost a part of his wealth, sold his Boston house and 
garden, and removed to Machias in Maine, to engage in the 
Labrador fishery. There he met another family, as inter- 
esting as his own,—the Lesderniers from Geneva, friends of 
Albert Gallatin. Lewis Lesdernier afterwards married a 
daughter of Mr. Fellowes, and Miss Emily Lesdernier was 
their child. 

It seems surprising that nearly all the comments on St. 
John, as a writer, thinker and observer, should be based 
wholly on the imperfect first volume of his ‘ Letters’ pub- 
lished in England in 1782, under circumstances that 
restricted his expression of regard for the revolted Colonies, 
not yet acknowledged by George III as independent States. 
This English edition, though somewhat improved in the 
revision of 1783, was in fact a little more than a third part 
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of the contents of his final French edition of 1787. It con- 
tains less than 100,000 words, while the French edition has 
280,000. If to this we add the contents of the three volumes 
of 1801, we shall find that St. John published in French 
about five times as much as in English; and an examination 
of his six volumes will show that their contents are a far more 
valuable contribution to American history, topography and 
social conditions, from 1757 to 1800, than any other con- 
temporary author has left us.. Their maps and engravings 
are well drawn and engraved, their information is generally 
accurate, except in the matter of dates, and they supply facts 
for which the newspapers and public documents of the 
period might be searched in vain. A curious interest at. 
taches to the vignettes in the three volumes of 1787. They 
are circular, like medals, and may have been designed for 
such. In the second volume, France, helmeted and armed 
like Pallas, wields her spear and holds forth her fleur-de-lis 
shield, to protect America, as the infant Hercules, strangling 
the serpents, against the rampant British lion. The legend 
around the circle is Horace’s line, Non sine dis animosus in- 
fans. Below this device are the dates of the two surrenders, 
—at Saratoga, Oct. 17,1777, and Oct. 19, 1781, at York- 
town. This is the best device of the three. The first volume 
has a funeral monument, on which are inscribed the names 
of Gen. Warren, Gen. Wooster, Gen. Montgomery and Gen. 
Mercer; beneath the monument, outstretched on the ground, 
lies America, in Indian undress, mourning for her slain sons. 
The legend this time reads, O, Manes Heroum, vestra libera 
est patria. In the third volume, the figure is of an all-seeing 
eye, from which radiates beams of light to or from thirteen 
stars representing the new States of our Union, with the 
motto around them, Nova Constellatio. To carry out this 
series of allegories, a frontispiece in one volume represents 
America, as a nursing mother in Indian dress, with hungry 
babes clinging about her, and the inscription below, Uti 
Libertas, et Panis, ibi Patria. 

Of the general accuracy of St. John’s descriptions of 
VOL. XXX.—18 
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American scenery and manners, Brissot de Warville speaks 
in terms of praise, and his language shows how well known 
were the French “ Letters.” Arriving at New York from 
Boston in August, 1785, Brissot says,— 

“T am reading again the description given by M. Créve- 
ceeur of this part of the United States, and after comparing 
all the particulars with what I have yet seen, I must confess 
that all the strokes in the picture are faithful. Albany is 
the chief town of rural New York, situated where the Mo- 
hawk empties into the North River. This is the region of 
which M. Crévecceur has given a sketch so enchanting ; its 
rigorous winters he has transformed into delightful seasons 
for men who chiefly love the pleasures of Nature.” 

Here the allusion is to that remarkable picture of the ap- 
proach of winter, the scene of which he places at German 
Flats, then the chief town of Herkimer county, sixty miles 
west of Schenectady, in the Mohawk valley. It is nowa 
part of the town of Herkimer, and has lost those rural 
features which so delighted St. John. His description still 
applies, however, so far as nature is concerned, to many 
hundred townships in the northeastern States. It occurs in 
the French edition of 1787, (Vol. I., p. 289) and, abridged, is 
as follows : 

“ Among the physical characteristics of our climate none 
seem to me more striking than the beginning of our winters, 
and the vehemence with which their first rigor comes upon 
the earth. It comes down from heaven, and becomes one of 
heaven's greatest favors; for what should we do but for the 
immense body of our useful snows? Thanks to them we 
gather abundantly the crops that we cultivate. The deluge 
of congealed vapor is, in spite of its harsh appearance, a vast 
mantle that covers and keeps warm the grass and grain of 
our fields. This season has much to do with the manage- 
ment of the creatures on a great farm; forced to abandon 
the grass of our fields and meadows, they pass at once to the 
fodder, the grain and other food which man collected for 
them when vegetation enriched the earth’s surface. This is 
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the period when the duties of a large farmer become more 
extended and absorbing. He must draw from his store- 
house all the kinds of subsistence that are needed; he must 
look out that his provision may be enough to keep all his 
cattle during this long confinement, which often covers half 
the year. He must separate each class of creatures, so that 
the stronger may not trouble the weaker ones; he must find 
the most suitable place to water them, with a path not too 
slippery. 

“He must break out the roads, and join his team to 
those of his neighbors to tread down the snow on the 
highways and keep them open; and must have the means of 
guarding against disease and accident, and a remedy for them 
when they come. Great must be his forethought, knowledge 
and activity, in order to supply his household with clothing 
and food during five months. . . . Soon after the fall 
of the leaves our different harvests,—of potatoes, maize, 
artichokes, ete., occupy all our time. The Indians have 
given us their local information,—it is easy for us to foresee 
what sort of winter we shall have by the number of husks 
that cover the maize-ear, and by the doings of the squirrel, 
when he steals it from the cornfield. Every wise man 
must prepare for the roughest season Nature can give us. 
The things then needed would surprise you. He must look 
sharply after the stables, the sheds, the barnyards and out- 
houses, the stalls in which the cattle are to be kept, the 
racks, portable or fixed, the troughs, cribs, ete. He must 
repair what is giving way, put in place what is needed, and 
find suitable covering, secure from rain and snow, for the 
cornstalks, hay and common straw. 

“The great rains come at last, and fill the springs, the 
brooks and the swamps; it is an infallible sign, to which 
succeeds a sharp freeze, brought by the northwest wind. 
This piercing cold bridges with ice all the watery places, and 
prepares the earth to receive the great mass of snows that 
will soon follow; the roads, lately impassable, from mud, 
become open and easy. Sometimes after this rain, there 
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comes an interval of quiet and warmth, called the Indian 
summer; its indications are the absence of wind, and a 
general smoky appearance. The approach of winter was 
doubtful up to now; it sets in toward the middle of Novem- 
ber, although, oftentimes, snows and slight freezes long 
precede it. . . . Soon the northwest wind, that great 
harbinger of cold, ceases to blow; the air thickens impercep- 
tibly and the sky takes a gray color ; you feel a cold that at- 
tacks your nose and fingers. This calm lasts a little while; 
the grand regulator of our seasons begins to show himself; 
a dull and distant sound announces some great change. 
The wind comes round northeast ; the sunlight dims, though 
you see no cloud; a general darkness seems to be coming 
on. Minute atoms fall at last; you can hardly see them; 
they slowly descend, as if their weight were about equal to 
that of the atmosphere,—an infallible sign of a large fall of 
snow. Insensibly the number and volume of these white 
particles becomes more striking, they come down in greater 
flakes; a distant wind makes itself more and more heard, 
with a sound that gains as it approaches. The icy element, 
so long expected, appears at last in all its pomp of Boreas, 
and begins to give to all objects a uniform color. The force 
of the wind increases. The cold and treacherous calm 
changes to a tempest, driving the clouds into the southwest 
with the greatest speed; this wind howls at all the doors, 
sounds in all the chimneys, and whistles in sharpest tones 
through the bare branches of the nearest trees. Sometimes 
this great snowfall is preceded by sleet, which spreads a 
brilliant glaze over the ground, the trees, the buildings and 
fences. A sad sight for the cattle; melancholy and solitarys 
they seek shelter and cease to graze,—waiting, with backs 
to the wind, till the storm pass. 

“ What a sudden change! between nightfall and morn- 
ing! the autumn landscape has vanished; Nature is clad in 
universal splendor, a veil of dazzling white contrasts with 
the azure sky. Muddy roads, deep in mire, become icy and 
solid ways. The alarm spreads on all sides; the master, 
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followed by his people, hastens to the fields where the cattle 
are, lets down the bars, calls them, and counts them as they 
pass out. The oxen and cows, taught by experience, can 
find the place where they were fed last winter. The young 
cattle follow them; all move slowly. The colts, hard to 
catch while they were at liberty, suddenly become tamer 
and more docile to the hand that caresses them. The sheep, 
burdened with their fleeces, overweighted by the snow, go 
forward slowly, with continual bleating to show their em- 
barrassing fears. They are our first care, and receive our 
attention. Soon the horses are led to their stalls, the cattle 
to theirs; the others, according to age, are placed in the 
outhouses and in the quarters assigned to each. All are 
now in safety ; no need yet to feed them; they must feel the 
sting of hunger, to eat of their own accord the dry fodder, 
and forget the grass that nourished them but now. 

“The watchful eye of the farmer has directed all this; 
like a good master he has provided for the security of all; 
no accident has happened. He returns to the house at last, 
wading through a depth of snow that already fills the roads. 
His clothes, plain, but warm and convenient, are covered 
with sleet and icicles; his face, smitten by the wind and 
snowflakes, is red and swollen. His wife, delighted to see 
him back before nightfall, congratulates him, and offers a 
mug of cider spiced with ginger. . . . Buta trouble 
annoys them. The children had been sent in the morning 
to a distant school; the sun was shining and no appearance 
of snow; they have not yet come home; where can they be? 
The mother communicates her anxieties to her spouse, who 
already, in secret shared her uneasiness; he orders one of 
the negroes to go to the school-house with Bonny, the old, 
faithful mare, whose fruitfulness has been so useful. Tom 
obeys in haste, mounts without saddle or bridle, and hurries 
through snow and wind. The children were at the door, 
expecting impatiently the aid from home; the schoolmaster 
had gone and left them. Soon as they recognize Tom the 
“good nigger,” they utter cries of joy, which is increased 
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by the pleasure of going home on horseback. After putting 
two behind, he puts the third in front. Rachel, the child of 
a poor widow, sees, with tears in her eyes, her companions 
furnished with a horse and a slave; it is a cruel mortifica- 
tion; there are such at every age. ‘“ Must Rachel stay here 
alone?” she cries; “my mother hasn’t got a horse nor a 
servant!’ ’Tis the first time the child has realized her 
situation, or made such a reflection. The negro, touched by 
her tears, and to please his master’s children, after several 
attempts, puts her on the neck of Bonny.” 

So the story goes on, showing how they get safe home, 
are brushed and warmed and fed, and go off to bed,—while 
the father watches the storm, and the negroes smoke and 
tell stories in the kitchen, etc. The details of winter life in 
a new settlement are well given,—a little too diffusely, 
perhaps, but showing what a good observer St. John was. 

The ten years between St. John’s landing in France, in 
1790, and his beginning to print his second work in 1800, 
were troubled and dangerous years for him and most of his 
earlier friends. Unable to get an extended leave of absence 
from his consulship, he tried for a pension upon giving up 
the post, but his patrons were not only out of power,—they 
were exiles or prisoners, or had died under the wrath of the 
French people against the ‘aristocrats... The Duc de Roche- 
foucauld had been stoned to death at Gisors; Liancourt had 
fled to England, and the once powerful and popular Lafay- 
ette, whose reception in America was enthusiastically de- 
scribed by St. John in his third volume of 1787, had fled 
from France and was imprisoned in an imperial dungeon. 
His son, George Washington Lafayette was met at Mount 
Vernon by Mr. Latrobe in July 1797, where he was the emi- 
grant guest of his godfather, while Lafayette languished in 
prison. Even Otto, who had been secure in the foreign 
office under Danton’s clerk, Deforgues, was himself im- 
prisoned in 1794, and unable to extend protection to his 
suspected father-in-law. At this crisis St. John found 
friends in the prosperous banking house of Col. Swan of 
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Boston, at whose noisy counting-room he used to write his 
letters, under feigned names and dates to his sons, ‘ Ally’ at 
Hamburg, in a branch of Swan’s bank, and Louis, whom in 
this year, 1794, he had sent off to America to make his way 
as a pioneer farmer, like his father, thirty years before. 
From the autumn of 1794 till April, 1796, St. John himself 
lived near his son Ally in Altoona, a suburb of Hamburg,— 
James Monroe, who reached Paris as American envoy in 
the summer of 1794, finding himself too much embarrassed 
by his delicate situation, after the downfall of Robespierre, 
to repay to Otto and St. John the services they had rendered 
him, as they thought. 

Returning to Paris in the spring of 1796, St. John found 
he had been elected a non-resident member of the French 
Academy, in one of its sections, and he met with the mem- 
bers occasionally. Later in that year he joined with Otto 
in the purchase of a small estate called Lesches, near Meaux, 
and the river Marne, and recalled Louis from America to 
take part in the farm labors there, while St. John himself 
remained in Normandy with his aged father, the Marquis, 
who did not die till 1799. 

At Lesches, which Louis afterwards left to join the 
French armies in Italy and Switzerland, St. John edited his 
second work, already cited, with his son William Alexander, 
(married in 1798 to a lady of Normandy) residing on the 
estate for a time; while his son-in-law Otto had gone to 
Berlin as secretary to Si¢éyés, ambassador to Prussia. Thence 
he was sent to England by Napoleon, where he made all 
the arrangements for the treaty of Amiens. After his recall 
from England, by an intrigue of Talleyrand, (once more in 
the foreign office under Napoleon), the First Consul sent 
Otto to Munich, to represent him in the then friendly 
* country of Bavaria. St. John joined his son-in-law there in 
1806, and at once, as in other countries where he dwelt and 
visited, fell into good society, and saw famous persons. 
Maximilian the Elector, who had made himself king, told 
him with what pleasure he had read the American Farmer's 
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Letters, and invited him to dinner. It was not in the court 
circle, however, but among the men of science, with whom 
Count Rumford had lived familiarly, years before, that St. 
John found himself most at home. He admired the apti- 
tude of the Bavarians for art and the sciences, in which they 
have since become so distinguished. “There is here in 
Munich,” he wrote, “an endowment of talent, which only 
needs a corresponding endowment of research to show itself 
highly productive. I have taken the liberty to speak to the 
king about this, as often as with propriety I could do it.” 
The results are now seen everywhere in Bavaria. 

Mme. D’Houdetot, upon St. John’s return to New York, 
early in 1787, said to him, a few days before he left her 
country house at Sannois for L’Orient: 


‘*My friend, you are leaving your two dear boys here, and you know 
my fondness for these young sufferers by the calamities of war. From 
now until you come back, I will adopt them ; I desire that they should 
love and consider me as their mamma, and hope they will call me by 
that name. We shall correspond frequently. Every Thursday I will 
take them to dine with Mr. Jefferson ; every Sunday he and your boys 
shall dine with me; when convenient I will take them to the theatre. 
They are at school, but they shall spend all their vacation with me, 
whether I remain here at Sannois, or go to the Marais or to Mereville.’’ 


She kept her word and was most gratefully remembered 
by St. John at her death in 1813, at the age of 82. 

Like this famous woman, St. John was very faithful in 
his friendships. He had received many civilities, and no 
doubt his fortunes had been advanced at the hands of the 
Pennsylvania Quakers, of whom he always spoke well. 
They were quite in the way of being Tories during the 
Revolution,—at least the older Quakers,—and Brissot, when 
he turned against his friend St. John, accused him of having 
been a Tory too, and very much afraid that secret would be 
revealed to his American friends. Probably he did not at 
first take sides with the patriots; but after the defeat of 
Burgoyne was followed by the French alliance, he left no 
doubt on which side his sympathies were. His long sojourn 
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at Nantucket, where the Quakers were averse to the ap- 
proaching war, gives color to the story that he hoped for a 
peaceful solution of the quarrel, as many of the good patriots 
did. In his French edition of the “ Letters,” he has some 
anecdotes of the Pennsylvania and Delaware Quakers which 
do not appear in the English book. One of these chapters 
has much to say of Warner Mifflin and the Vinings of 
Delaware, and of the illustrious Quaker of French par- 
entage, Anthony Benezet, one of the first abolitionists in 
America. 

Returning from Munich in 1809, St. John renewed his 
acquaintance with Mme. D’Houdetot, with Volney, and 
other ante-Revolutionary friends. By this time, too, his 
granddaughter had grown up and was soon married to a 
rising man of public affairs, the Baron Pelet de la Lozére, 
then attached to the Council of State, (born 1785, died 1871) 
and afterwards prefect, deputy, peer, and twice minister of 
state under Louis Philippe. This marriage occurred in 
1812, and proved a fortunate one; but at that very time oc- 
curred the disastrous retreat from Russia, in which Louis 


St. John, the son who had lived in Boston and New Jersey, 
nearly lost his life. He had long been in Napoleon’s army, 
—in Italy under Massena, and elsewhere, and now in 1812- 
13, he was subjected to the horrors of the battle of Beresina, 
and the winter retreat to Wilna in Poland. Writing to his 
father from Leipzig, (March 10, 1813), Louis said: 


‘*T am quite well, and all my wounds are healed. I can only thank 
the Almighty for having so happily escaped the terrible destiny that 
seemed to await me, especially when I had been stripped by the Cos- 
sacks at Wilna. I was in such a state of misery and weakness that I 
could neither fly nor fight ; and I was incapable of enduring their harsh 
treatment, had I remained in the power of those barbarians. No wonder 
I was so reduced ; I had passed many icy nights in the open air without 
rest or sleep, in fear of freezing. If I closed my eyes, for an instant, I 
opened them without being refreshed, and was usually waked by hunger. 
You know, father, that hunger, like sleep, is irresistible ; you had occa- 
sion to find this out in the American wilderness. I was so horribly 
wretched, so covered with vermin, my beard of such a length, that I had 
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only a distant resemblance to a human being, as some of my comrades 
have since told me. For all that, I was never so happy in my life as 
when I escaped from Wilna. I dragged myself along, half frozen, with- 
out gloves, sticking my hands in my pockets, the only place where they 
could get a bit of warmth. In such a disaster, everybody thinks only of 
himself. Had I fallen on the high road, nobody would have stooped to 
pick me up; and probably I showed myself just as indifferent towards 
more than one who needed my aid. On the march or in bivouac we 
were so exasperated by suffering that every one shied off to hide a bad 
crust of bread that he was secretly gnawing.” 


When the young officer reached headquarters, and com- 
municated his safety, his father said, “ This resurrection of 
Louis has made me ten years younger ;” but St. John was 
already near his end. He died at Sarcelles, in Count Otto’s 
house, Nov. 12, 1813; and by a continuance of those errors 
of date which clung to his career through life, he was 
entered in his death certificate as 81 years old, when in fact 
he lacked two months and a half of being 79. Perhaps it 
was this certificate which caused some of his biographers to 
speak of him as born in 1731. Others say, 1738; the actual 
date was January 31,1735. His obituary in the Journal of 
the Empire called him 82, and spoke of him as “ Modest 
even to humility,”—a quality rare in Frenchmen. 

At intervals during the century and a quarter since St. 
John began to be known as an author, under a disguised 
name, he has been recognized for what he essentially was,— 
an artless writer, in spite of his many innocent arts to escape 
personal annoyance, and as true a philanthropist, though 
not so amply gifted with genius and political wisdom as his 
friends, Franklin and Jefferson. That singularly rare vir- 
tue, unselfish gratitude, was conspicuous in him,—and we 
should hardly have heard of his sufferings on the frontier, 
in the brutal prison of New York, or among the sans culottes 
of Paris, were it not for the effusion of his thanks to his 
Quaker friends in Pennsylvania, his loyalist and truly loyal 
friend, William Seaton of New York, and the grandees of 
France, who put him in the way of what was the height of 
his ambition,—to render useful service to his two countries, 
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America and France, and to benefit the mass of mankind. 
In doing this, and almost without intending it, he became 
every now and then an admirable writer. He saw man and 
Nature clearly and lovingly; he described what he saw in 
the first language that occurred to him, and as this was un- 
tutored and never imitated, it often had the effect of genius. 
Like the receipt for good writing which John Brown’s 
‘Paddy’ unconsciously gave, St. John in his diaries and 
letters was “afther others, and niver afther himself at all, at 
all.” If he did not, like Brown, rise in high moments into 
true eloquence or the conciseness of Thucydides, it was 
the fault of his two vernaculars,—the diffuse English of the 
eighteenth century, and the late-acquired French prose, 
which is more favorable to the sententiousness of wit than 
that of profound wisdom. But even so, his French may 
outlast, in its best examples, the posing rhetoric of Chateau- 
briand, and all but the highest flights of Danton and Mira- 
beau. Far inferior in sustained elegance and descriptive 
charm to the prose of St. Pierre, it has now and then all the 
unforeseen grace and native strength which authors by pro- 
fession so generally lack. 

Having dealt in his first series of Letters chiefly with the 
scenery of the northeastern colonies and infant States, 
though he had introduced visits to Carolina and Bermuda, 
St. John, while weathering the storms of the French Revo- 
lution, seems to have thought it proper, in a new series to 
take up the condition, natural advantages and social habits 
of the southern and western States, the Indian tribes, and 
Canada. He therefore pieced together and began to print 
at Paris in 1800,a new three-volume work to which he gave 
the title of “A Journey in Upper Pennsylvania,” though 
little of it was devoted to that backwoods country as he had 
known it. Probably the life of his son Louis as a pioneer 
in a part of that region may have suggested this chapter. 
But presently he turned to other topics, and tells a long 
story about a Carolina planter, an old man, Mr. Bull by 
name, who had left his home on the Saluda river and moved 
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northward through the mountain region with his family and 
slaves in 1778, to avoid the raids of the Tories and savages, 
such as St. John had sought to avoid in 1779. 

They planted crops each year, hunted for game, and fed 
their cattle and horses on the rich pasturage of the bottom- 
lands. St. John makes him say: 


‘* Alone in the midst of these vast solitudes we had for witnesses of 
our labor only the sweet melodious meadow-lark, the jay, the chattering 
boblincoln, the tufted starling, the bold king-bird, the shrill whistling 
cat-bird, and the thrushes with their gentle, harmonious notes. These 
birds, with the mock-bird, ignorant of the destructive power of man were 
constantly about us, and seemed to view us with curiosity rather than 
terror. Every evening, as soon as the sun set, great flocks of cranes 
rose slowly, in regular and majestic spirals to a great height, as if to 
catch the last glimpse of the sun, whose rays sometimes glanced on their 
whitish wings and met our eyes as we watched them. They soon came 
down again in the same order and as silently in the places they had just 
left. This spectacle occurred almost daily when the sky was clear, and 
lasted more than half an hour. In this lovely solitude we passed our 
first winter. I built a spacious, comfortable cabin at the foot of one of 
the largest oaks I ever saw ; and in this my two daughters gave birth to 
the two grandsons whom you see here with me. In memory of their 
birthplace I gave them the name of Pacolet and Nawassa, the streams at 
whose confluence I had built my cabin.’’ 


This was near the Broad river, a few miles south of North 
Carolina; for the topography of St. John is confirmed by his 
contemporary, Dr. Morse. The second winter he was near 
the headwaters of the Yadkin river; the third near those of 
the river Dan, not far from a mountain called Ararat. In 
that region were the Carolina Moravians at Wachovia, 
whose chief town, Salem, corresponding to Bethlehem in 
Pennsylvania, is still inhabited by these pious people. The 
old Noah of this modern Ararat went on to say,— 


‘‘During the four years of my pilgrimage I think I must have 
traversed 600 miles, without any of my household being ill a single 
day,—so salubrious are our mountains, It was time, however, for 
peace to be made, and our endurance, our courage and our clothes 
were getting worn out. Finally, in May, 1782 I returned to my plan- 
tation on the Saluda, which two old servants had not been able to protect 
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from pillage. Great was their joy to see us come back in good health, 
and with an increase of the family of seven children, two white and 
five black,—together with 54 young cattle.’’ 


In the moral virtues St. John seems to have been a model, 
which can seldom be said of Frenchmen who have not 
sincerely devoted themselves to religion. His great grand- 
son and biographer Robert St. John de Crévecceur, a Roman 
Catholic, says of him : 


‘* He believed firmly in God and in the immortality of the soul ; his 
poetic and enthusiastic spirit adored the Creator in his works; but a 
long residence among American Protestants had detached him from the 
true Church, and the railing skepticism of the Houdetot circle at last ex- 
tinguished the faith of his youth... . . Profoundly honorable, and 
devoted to his country,— intelligent and practical in talent, unwearied 
in bringing things to the use and love of the people ; in literature sincere 
and of good intention ; he added to the good fortune of achieving some 
good in the world, a merit very rare among his contemporaries, of never 
doing any harm.” 


This is rather reserved praise, but it is also deserved, as 
much encomium of our ancestors oftentimes is not,—their 
chief merit in our eyes having been to have made room for 
ourselves. St. John has made them better known to their 
descendants; and if he has complimented them too highly, 
as his countrymen sometimes said, it was through his inex- 
haustible optimism and good nature, which neither the 
French Revolution nor the approach of old age could quite 
overcome. This did not prevent him from seeing that evils 
existed, and that they proceeded from evil men. In his 
account of our backwoodsmen, “frontiersmen,” he calls 
them, and of slavery in Carolina, his' English pages differed 
a little from the later-written French version, and in some 
respects softened the picture. 

In preparing this account of a man too little known, I 


'St. John had visited Charleston and Georgetown, S. C., before the 
Revolution. He had a distaste for the lawyers there, and was shocked 
at the slavery. His chapter on Warner Mifflin has much to say against 
slavery, even in Delaware and Pennsylvania. 
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have been much indebted to Mr. 8. O. Todd of St. Johns- 
bury Centre, through whom the American public have been 
brought into communication with the representatives of the 
St. John family in Paris. These are the widow of Robert 
St. John, Madame Marie de Crévecceur, and her three chil- 
dren, of whom the eldest is Lionel de Crévecceur, by whose 
kindness the engraving of Pine Hill Farm has been obtained. 
Their residence is 120 Rue Longchamps, Paris, and the 
only purchasable copies of the biography so often cited are 
in their control. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF REV. ANDREAS 
SANDEL, PASTOR OF “GLORIA DEI” SWEDISH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, 1702-1719. 


[The Journal of Rev. Andreas Sandel begins with the date of his 
departure from Sweden, August 21, 1701, to his return, November 25, 
1719, and contains the narrative of his voyage to Maryland, his labors 
as pastor of Gloria Dei congregation, Philadelphia, and incidents of his 
return voyage, and taking charge of the congregation at Hedemora, 
Sweden. The original Swedish MS. is entitled ‘‘ Brief Review of my 
Journey to West India, August 24, 1701,” and has been translated by 
B. Elfoing, of Stockholm. The following extracts relate to his minis- 
terial labors, while in charge of Wicacoa parish, Philadelphia. 

Andreas Sandel, a graduate of the University of Upsala, Sweden, was 
ordained July 18, 1701, by Archbishop Dr. Eric Benzelius, and the 
following day started for Stockholm, to procure his passports and 
recommendatory letters, before sailing for America. After spending 
some weeks in London, he engaged a passage on the ship Josiah, which 
set sail November 13, 1701, and reached her destination, Herring Bay, 
Calvert County, Maryland, late in February 1702. Here he engaged a 
shallop which conveyed him to Bohemia, where he landed March 10. 
Sandel took leave of his congregation June 25, 1719, and with his wife 
and two children sailed for Sweden. He married Mary, a daughter of 
Peter and Maria Matson, who was born in 1682, at Mantua Creek, West 
Jersey, and died in Sweden in 1739. Her husband survived her five 
years. } 


1702 March 11th—Bohemia where we landed yesterday. 
In company with a mate I went to New Castle on horse- 
back, but my packages were sent on to this [Delaware] bay, 
which reaches as far as Philadelphia. In the evening ar- 
rived at Christina, where Magister Bjérk' was living. From 


1Erie Bjirk, of Westmania, Sweden, was ordained at Upsala, in 
October of 1696. He sailed from London in February 1697, and after a 
voyage of ten weeks the ship arrived at her port in Maryland, when he 
set out for Philadelphia, which he reached June 30, 1697. He was 
first assigned to the congregation at Cranehook, and later to Christina 
parish on the Brandywine. In 1713 he was appointed Provost of the 
Swedish churches in America, successor to Provost Rudman. He was 
recalled to Sweden in 1714. His wife was a daughter of Peter Stalcop. 
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here Mag. Bjérk sent a note with Mons Gioding, (who 
came to Mag. Bjérk’s immediately upon having learned of 
my arrival), to notify Mag. Rudman.’ 

March 17.—Came Mons Gioding with H. Tollstadius;? 
the latter informed me that he was engaged by the Wicacoa 
parish to 1* of May. 

March 18.—I accompanied H. Tollstadius to Phila- 
delphia, 38 English miles, and reached there that night, 
when I showed Magister Rudman my passports and com- 
mendatory letters. Notwithstanding Tollstadius had been 
engaged to May Ist., Mag. Rudman thought it advisable for 
me to enter upon my charge as Rector, and asked me to 
preach on Palm Sunday. Accordingly, I returned next 
day, as Mag. Bjork's lodgings were too small, and rented a 
room close by, in the house of a widow, where I remained 
eight days. 

March 21.—On this, Palm Sunday, [ preached my first 
sermon. At theclose of the service, my passports and com- 
mendatory letters were read to the parish from the green 
sward outside of the church-gate,and in the name of the 


Lord, I sueceeded Mag. Rudman. Afterwards the Elders 
and prominent members shook me by the hand, bid me 
welcome, and expressed their thanks for my willingness to 
undertake such a long voyage in their behalf. 


1Andreas Rudman, of Gestricia, Norrland, first Provost of the Swedish 
Churches on the Delaware, arrived in 1697, with his assistant Eric 
Bjork. Three years later his health began to fail, owing to pul- 
monary trouble, and it was with difficulty that he filled his duties. 
Andreas Sandel was then sent in 1702 to assist him, and on July 
19, he preached his farewell sermon at ‘‘Gloria Dei.’’ Thinking 
that a change ot climate would prove beneficial, he went to New York 
to take charge of the congregation there, but it was too much of an 
undertaking for him and he returned to Philadelphia, and took charge 
of the congregation at Oxford, until his death September 17, 1708. 
His associate Eric Bjérk, preached his funeral sermon in ‘‘Gloria 
Dei’’ upon the text Ps. 73. 24. He left a wife and two daughters. 

*Zars Tolistadius, who intruded his services and gave it out that he 
was appointed instead of Sandel. He was exposed and dismissed from 
the service of the congregation. 
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As I could not be accomodated at Mag. Rudman’s or ex- 
pect the congregation to provide lodgings for me at once, 
I rented a room with board at the house of a doctor of 
medicine, named Hober, in Philadelphia, where the English 
clergymen also rented rooms with board, at 12 shillings per 


week. 

April 1.—I bought of Mag. Rudman his small watch for 
£7. 10 “* equivalent to £11. Penna. money. The English 
clergymen invited me to accompany them to the prominent 
English people of the town, in order to become acquainted 
with them. 

April 20.—Bid farewell to Dr. Hober, and took up my 
residence at the Rectory, Passyunk, and arranged for 
board with the widow Maier, relect of A. Rambo. 

April 29.—Commenced to instruct her son Peter in his 
school and religious lessons. 

June 5.—To-day being Holy Trinity Sunday, I visited 
the home of Eric Keen, where many of his neighbors dined 
with us, and in the evening to Mats Keen. 

June 6.—Visited Hans Laican, where Mag. Bjork and 
Peter Rambo called during the evening. 

June 7.—Visited Lars Bure and home again the same 
night. 

June 8.—The English clergymen, with two merchants, 
Moore and Trent, called to see me. 

June 17.—Wrote to Sweden for the first time: 1. To the 
Consistory, of the condition of the parish; 2. Describing 
my voyage and this country; 38. To my brother-in-law 
Mag. Nybom, to G. N. and Olop B. Jespre. 

June 20.—Bartered away my horse to Jean Kock, as he 
had one better than mine. I had to give him £ 4. 14. 

June 21.—Sunday, I went with Mag. Rudman to Nischa- 
mena, [Neshamany] to baptize Charles Jon’s baby. 

June 22.—Tonight visited Peter Rambo. 

June 23.—We returned home on horseback. I left my 
horse at Rambo’s, as he was unfit to travel. 

June 28.—Brought my horse over to Gabriel Kock’s 
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island, accompanied by Gabriel, his brother Peter Kock, and 
Peter Hainnean. On the island I saw the remains of the 
fort or redoubt the Swedes had built for their protection 
from the Dutch; to prevent their coming up the South 
Fork. Heard a funny story. A person at his brother's was 
about to shoot a wild turkey, which a fox was trying to 
catch, which seeing the man hid among the bushes, and 
supposing him to be the turkey, rushed headlong on the 
man, who caught the fox by the ears. 

July 1.—Went to see Nils Jonson to request him to tell 
his brother Jonas, who intended to marry an English woman, 
Anne Amesby, to request her to procure a certificate 
whether she had been previously married or not, as she had 
come over from England quite recently and had been sold. 

July 3.—Today the weather was stormy, with thunder 
and lightning, but praised be God, no damage was reported. 

July 5.—In the Sunday service was read Mag. Rudman’s 
request for a large attendance on the 19th., as on that 
occasion he intended to preach his valedictory sermon. 

July 6.—Came Mag. Rudman to visit me at Passyunk. 
Ithad earlier been to town to visit the English clergymen, but 
they were engaged and could not return with me. Mag. 
Rudman slept at my house. 

July 7.—Early this morning rode down to Christina to 
see Mr. Bjork, and ask his advice, if it ought to be insisted 
upon that the English woman should wear the usual bridal 
ornaments. Negabat. 

July 10.—The Queen of Denmark, Prince George’s 
Princess, was proclaimed Queen of England, as she was sis- 
ter of the late King James. It took place at the Market 
place, and cannons were fired. 

July 12.—Prayer books were distributed after the Sun- 
day service. 

July 15—Came Mag. Bjork with his intended bride to 
Mag. Rudman. I called there too, with Anders Bengtson 
[a Lay reader] to consult on church affairs. 

July 16.—Walked from Passyunk to Mag. Rudmans, in 
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order to again pay my respects to Mag. Bjork. Mag. Rud- 
man and I escorted his sweetheart about the town, as she 
had not seen it before. 

July 17.—Mag. Bjork and I returned to Christina. 

July 18.—Returning from Mag. Rudmans and Bjérks to- 
night, the widow with whom I board, informed me that 
Aurén' had called to see me, to learn whether he could have 
permission to keep school, as he had been told by Gabriel 
Kock’s wife, I had said the boy he had with him fared 
badly, a fact I had made out from the way his bodily wants 
were tended, when he had neither a cow or sow, or a maid, 
nor anything else requisite. I went to see him the follow- 
ing night and we talked the matter over, he maintaining 
that my opinion came from hatred and unchristian feelings, 
and I contending that there was more of Christian love in 
my conversation than his. Finally he asked if he might 
be permitted to keep school ; he meant to keep to the princi- 
ples of the Sabbatarians, and those he intended to impart 
to the children. To this I replied, he should not by any 
means. 

I called there again, to make my peace with hin, as it 
was my intention tomorrow to make my peace with God. 
When I enquired whether he deemed it sagacious to em- 
brace the Sabbatarian principles, he retorted that we are 
idolaters in claiming to have forgiveness of our sins by the 
sacraments. 

July 19.—Mag. Rudman today preached his valedictory 
sermon. ‘Today was also held confession and communion. 


1 Rev. Jonas Aurén of Wermeland, Sweden, accompanied Rudman 
and Bjérk to America, by direction of King Charles XI, particularly to 
make a map of the country bordering on the Delaware and a description 
of the character and condition of the settlers. On completing this work 
he was to return to Sweden, but learning of the death of the King, he de- 
cided to remain longer. He became interested in the Sabbatarian move- 
ment, and published an almanac in which he gave his views, to which 
Bjork replied in a tract in English. For a short time he labored among 
the Indians at Conestoga, at Elk River, Maryland, and at Racoon, New 
Jersey, where he died February 17, 1713. 
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July 20.—With Anders Bengtson I called on Mag. Rud- 
man whom we found preparing for his journey to New 
York. All three of us went to town, and there found M. 
Thomas for whom Mag. Rudman had written an attest, to 
which I added my signature. Peter Rambo, Mats Keen 
and Erie Keen called in the evening; they are to accom- 
pany him part of the way. I borrowed a horse, and late 
at night we left town for Hans Laican’s, fourteen miles 
distant. 

July 21.—We rode in the morning to Takani [Tacony], 
where an English clergyman was staying, and as he was go- 
ing to New York, he would accompany Mag. Rudman. 
The Swedes in the neighborhood were visited, and all we 
called on escorted him to the ferry. From there we all 
returned to our homes, except Jones, the organist, who will 
accompany him all the way. I went to Lars Bure’s and 
staid there over night. 

July 22—Jean Kock came to me in the morning and we 
went together with Lars Bure and his wife to Per Rambo, 
where after eating, he and his wife went with me, first to 
Matz Keen, who with his wife, went to Eric Keen, where 
we all had our noon day meal. From thence I went to 
town to see that Mag. Rudman’s things were taken to D. 
Hahl. That night I returned to Passyunk, soaked by a 
steady shower. 

July 26.—Began to teach Jean Kock’s son. 

July 27.—Began to teach Per Kock’s son Israel, Marta 
Kock’s daughter Deborah and son Gabriel, and also Lars, 
the son of Peter Kock Jr. 

July 29.—I joined in marriage the first couple, viz. 
Jonas Jonson, a Swede, and Anne Amesby, an English 
woman, in the English language. 

August 28.—I became very ill with the ague and a burn- 
ing fever, continuing steadily and unremittingly up to 
Michaelmas, but not leaving me for a long while after- 
wards. 

September 20.—In a heavy rain I went down to Christina 
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to say the banns for Mag. Bjork and his sweetheart Stina 
Stalkop who afterwards were joined in marriage October 
6th. I was very ill in the intervening time, especially did 
I suffer from a severe pain below the breast-bone, so it was 
with the very greatest difficulty I was able to marry them. 

1703 February 14.—The English ministers, with a young 
merchant, visited me at Passyunk, and remained until 
night, when they rode home to town. 

February 25.—In the morning I went to town to accom- 
pany them to Frankford, where there is an English church. 
We went to hear Mr. Kert discourse with a heretic, Wil- 
liam David, who did not appear. However, Mr. Kert enu- 
merated his six errors. On leaving the church, the Sab- 
batarians came up to Mr. Kert, to discuss some texts he 
had quoted in his sermon. One after another asked per- 
mission to talk with him of the Seventh day; then Aurén 
was called for, who stated that if Mr. Kert wished to speak 
to them, he wag willing. Eight days later they came to 
town, (I was absent), but Mr. William David, the Sabba- 
tarian minister and Aurén were present, who took notes 
of every word spoken by Mr. Kert. 

March 23.—In the Lord’s name, I sowed Barley-corn at 
the rectory, and also 1/2 bush. wheat. From Anders Bengt- 
son I got 1/2 bush., from Maria Rambo 1/2 bush. Mons 
Kock, the son of Lars, plowed and harrowed with my own 
horses and impliments. A hard rain set in at the end of 
the sowing. 

March 31.—Sowed 1/2 bush. of Oats. I went to preach 
at Kalkanhuken [Chester Co.] and after the service Mag. 
Bjork and wife came there with Carl Springer’ and thence 
together we went to Passyunk. 

1 Carl Christopherson Springer, a Swede by birth, whose mother was a 
nurse of the Queen. While in the service of Rev. John Leyonberg, 
minister of the Swedish congregation in London, he was seized, placed 
on board a ship bound for Virginia, where he was sold as a servant for 
five years. After the expiration of his term, he traveled to his country- 
men on the Delaware, and being an educated and intelligent man, was 
appointed a magistrate at Christina, and also labored energetically for 
the establishment of his church in America. 
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April 1.—Today being the fourth of the Easter holidays, 
Mag. Bjork preached and administered the Communion. 
All of us proceeded to Per Rambo’s after the service and 
stayed there overnight. The next day we visited Lars 
Bure, Matz Keen, Eric Keen, and by night reached. Pass- 
yunk. 

April 3.—Mag. Bjork and I went to Anders Bengtson. 
After we returned home, Mag. Rudman and wife came to 
visit me, to enable him to complete his church accounts 
and attend to his private affairs. 

April §.—Mag. Rudman, Jonas Binder and I went down 
to Christina to visit Mag. Bjérk, where we remained until 
the 8th., and returned home via Aman’s Land and Kalkan- 
huken. 

April 11.—While walking to Church with Mag. Rud- 
man, I became quite ill and was unable to preach. This 
illness turned into pleuresy in the right side, and there 
at Wicacoa I remained laid up until April 23d. 

[The diary contains no entries between this date and 
September 8.] 

September 8.—The English clergyman (Diaconus), Mr. 
Thomas, left for England to be ordained. (The day before 
his departure I accompanied him to all the people of 
prominence to bid them farewell.) Owing to the wind he 
was unable to cross the ferry. Fortunately I met him, 
loaned him one of my horses, and went with him to Ben- 
jamin’s ferry, where we met Mr. Trent and his wife who 
also intended to cross, and Mr. Moor’s son, who is to ac- 
company Mr. Thomas to England. Here I bid them fare- 
well. 

[Between September 13 and 24, the diarist and Mag. 
Bjork, visited New York city.] 

September 24.—The night I arrived home, there was a 
fearful thunder storm, and three persons were killed. 

September 29.—Michaelmas was celebrated. The night 
before a severe snow storm set in, and enough fell to last 
until noon of the following day. It grew very cold and no 
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one in this country can recollect such masses of snow at this 
time of the year before. 

October 1.—Just about bed time a violent storm came up 
and the rain fell in torrents,—nothing like it ever seen be- 
fore. Mag. Bjérk was visiting me. 

[No entries between October 1, 1703 and February 1, 
1704. ] 

1704. February 1.—In the name of the Lord, I set out to 
offer myself in marriage, (on the other side of the river) to 
Maria, a daughter of the late Per. Matson (a Swede), and 
arrived there after dark. 

February 2.—In the morning I told the object of my 
visit, and she said yes, as did her mother. 

February 9.—Arrived here the new Governor, Jean 
Evans, a Churchman. The banns were published the first 
time for me and Maria Matson’s daughter. 

February 22.—To Maria, Per’s daughter, I was married 
in the Lord’s name at Wicacoa by Mag. Rudman. The 
Governor and a great many people present. 

[No entries between this date and September 6. ] 

September 6.—Mans Kock’s son Gabriel, aged 15, entered 
my service. 

September 7.—Jean, my wife’s brother, came to me to be 
educated. 

September 27.—I went to preach at a place called Egg 
Harbor, as some Swedes live there. In crossing the river I 
met Elias Tay’s wife, and accompanied her home. 

September 28.—In the morning Matz and Eric Keen 
came to Tay’s, to accompany me a part way on my journey, 
but when they learned that I desired to visit all the Swedes 
living thereabouts, and did not know the way to Little Egg 
Harbor, a messenger was sent in the night to Mollicka, 
over the river, where it is said some people there intended 
to visit in the same neighborhood, and requested them to 
stop for us. About noon they arrived, and our party con- 
sisted of Matz Keen, Eric Keen, Elias Tay, Carl Stellman, 
Olef Mollicka, Lars Kock, and an Englishman, Abraham 
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Finnie. Towards evening the horses of the party who 
joined us at Tay’s, became tired, but still we ventured 
further, and at sunset reached Little Egg Harbor. 

September 29.—I preached a short sermon for those living 
here, viz. Mollicka’s mother, a-widow, her daughter and 
two unmarried sons, and a married son, And. Mollicka. 
No more Swedes were known to live there—an English 
family said to live nearby. We left after the service 
(Matz and Eric Keen, Elias Tay and Carl Stellman) and 
went to Big Egg Harbor, where other Swedes are living— 
And. Mollicka showed us the way. We had to cross 
numerous inlets, there was no beaten track, there was 
plenty of brushwood, besides swarms of mosquitoes that 
molested us. As we approached the sea, we saw vast 
meadows. We reached our destination after dark. Eng- 
lish people and Swedes live here on the fast land. I was 
the guest of Jonas Stellman, Elias Tay’s brother in law, the 
others at Peter Stellmans. 

October 1.—I preached at the house of Girsta Fisk, a 
Swede, and thither gathered all the Swedes, and as there 
were some English also present, 1 made some remarks in 
their language. After the service I baptized 10 children, 5 
Swedish and 5 English. 

October 2.—In company with Elias Tay, Matz and Eric 
Keen, I went down to the beach, as they call it, a dainty 
and hard sandy shore, with turtles, [Query-Terrapin] in 
plenty. This region abounds in birds and fish,—the latter 
can be caught in Summer and Winter alike,—and oysters 
too, on which we dined. To-day I baptized 2 English 
infants. 

October 3.—Early in the morning we started for home, 60 
miles distant. We reached Elias Tay’s just as the day be- 
gan waning. The woods we passed through was 40 miles 
in length. 

October 4.—Back again at Passyunk. Pro felici itinere 
sit Deo laus! 

October 15.—With Giosta Giostason, a Swede, and Daniel 
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Falckner, a German, I went to Mahanataning [Mana- 
tawny] where the Swedes have 10,000 acres of land. Mans 
Jonson has taken up his residence there. We reached 
Gunnar Rambo, at Matson’s, the first day. 

October 16.—Journeying along we came to Mahanatan- 
ing. 

October 17.—W ent looking about the country. 

October 18.—Home again after dark, exposed to a hard 
rain and high wind. 

November 4.—I went down to Christina, to administer the 
Communion to Mag. Bjork and his wife. I also preached 
there, the English minister, Mr. Evans, preached in my 
stead at Wicacoa. 

November 13.—With Giosta Giastason’s son Jean, went 
down to Christina, where he was married to Peter Stackos’ 
daughter. 

November 15.—Returned to Giosta’s house, where my 
wife had arrived earlier, and late the same evening, I 
started for home alone, as my wife goes to Peter Rambos’. 

November 24.—Snow began to fall occasionally about this 
date, the Winter setting in earnestly. 

1705. January 14.—A violent snow storm all the night 
through—at midnight there was sharp thunder with flashes 
of lightning. 

December 25.—On Christmas Day the weather bitterly 
cold. 

1706. March 3.—Changes in the monetary system took 
place, and many other enactments to go into effect on 10th 
inst. Warm weather and grass begins to shoot. 

March 12.—Mag. Rudman and wife visited us and re- 
mained over night. 

March 14.—Mr. Tollstadius remained over night, also 
Jean Shute, who laid the floor in the kitchen. 

March 16.—The English minister, Mr. Klubb, and Mr. 
Thomas, a merchant, made me a visit. 

May 8.—Two English ministers, Mr. Evans and wife, 
and Mr. Moersie, from New York, visited me. With Mr. 
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Rudman and wife I went down to Christina, to commune 
Mr. Bjork. 

May 16.—While at Christina it was rumored that the 
French were at the Capes and had invaded Hookilen. All 
the towns on the river were much aggitated. In Philadel- 
phia the excitement was very great, and the people armed 
themselves. The Quakers with their families and goods, 
fled to the woods. Gov. Evans gathered all the soldiers 
built earthworks and placed a few cannon. A sloop from 
Hookilen, brought word that the rumor was false. 

[No entries for the year 1707.] 

1708. January 20. I was taken sick with pains below 
the breast, in the back, and every one of my limbs, and did 
not regain my health for three weeks. It has been very 
sickly in Philadelphia this Winter and many have died. 
This has been a severe Winter too. 

March 26.—Water froze hard today. One of my 
parishoners, who went out to cut wood, took some small 
beer in an earthen jug, and when he wished to use it, found 
that it had frozen solid. 

August 12.—Together with some Swedes I went to 
Mahanating, where I preached and catechized the people. 

September 27.—With some Swedes, I visited Egg Harbor. 

November 1.—A meeting was arranged by Mr. Ross, the 
English minister, and a Sabbatarian, William Davis, for a 
discussion. Mr. Ross invited me to accompany him. No 
satisfactory arrangement as to the discussion being agreed 
upon, it did not take place. 

December.—This month 42 high Germans came to Mar- 
atz [7] among them 15 were Lutherans, and _ they 
brought with them a minister, Joshua Kockerthal. They 
settled near Albany, where the Queen of England, among 
other acts of benevolence, has granted them ground, and 
permission to build a Church. 

1709. January 31.—We have a new Governor, Charles 
Gookin, an Irishman, sent by Mr. Penn. 

May 14.—The Governor in Maratz died. Soon after his 
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arrival, about Christmas, the former Governor, My Lord 
Cornberry was arrested for debt, although a great Lord and 
related to the Queen of England. 

Late in May there was a great hurricane pass over the 
town, doing much damage to houses and chimneys. 

June 7.—I left Passyunk with my wife and children, to 
make a home at our own place at Benjamin’s Ferry, where 
I have built a house. 

At the end of this month, the French plundered Hoorky- 
lelen, [Lewes ?] taking money, goods and cattle. 

In the middle of July the heat was intense, with a long 
drought, drying up every thing planted in the soil, corn as 
well as buckwheat. 

July 31.—The men here were mustered in, to be in readi- 
ness to meet the French, who, now for the second time, 
have been up the bay as far as Duck Creek. 


(To be continued) 
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THE FIRST BOOKS IMPORTED BY AMERICA’S FIRST’ 
GREAT LIBRARY : 1732. 


BY ALBERT J. EDMUNDS. 


This list, with the subsequent minute of explanation, has 
been copied from the MS. Minutes of the Library Company 
of Philadelphia, through the kindness of George Maurice 
Abbot. The Miriutes begin at November 8, 1731. They 
were copied and continued by Francis Hopkinson in 1759, 
the actual date of the extant MS. 


* Asterisks denote books not secured at the first purchase. See 
below. A.J. E. 


March, 1732. 
Puffendorf’s Introd’. 8°. 
Dr. Howel’s History of ye World 3 Vol’. F°. 
Rapin’s History of England. 12 Vol’. 8°. 
Salmon’s Modern History. 


Vertot’s Revolutions. 

Plutarch’s Lives in Small Vol.’ 

Stanley’s Lives of ye Philosophers. 

Annals of Tacitus by Gordon. 

Collection of Voyages, 6 Vol’. 

Atlas Geogra: 5 Vol’. 4to. 

Gordon’s Gramar. 

Brightland’s Engl. Grammar. 

Greenwood’s D°. 

Johnson’s History of Animals. 

Architect : by Andw Palladio. 

Evelyns Parallel of the ancient and modern Archi- 
tecture. 


1 The first American Library was that of Harvard College (1638) and 
the second the old public library of New York (1700), now known as 
the New York Society Library. But the former was a college library, 
not a public one, while the latter was dispersed by the Revolution, and 
had to be begun all over again after the peace. The Philadelphia 
Library persisted. 
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Bradley’s Improvemts of Husbandry and his other 
Books of Gardening. 

Perkinson’s Herbal. 

Helvicus’s Chronology. 

Wood’s Institutes. 

Dechale’s Euclid. 

L’Hospital’s Conic Sections 4to. 

Hayes upon Fluxions. 

Keil’s Astronomical Lectures. 

Drake’s Anatomy. 

Sidney on Government. 

Cato’s Letters. 

Sieurs Du Port Royal Mor' Essays. 

Crousaz’s Art of Thinking. 

Spectators. 

Guardians. 

Tatlers. 

Puftendorf’s Law of Nature &c. 

Addison’s Works in 12mo. 

Memorable Things of Socrates. 

Turkish Spy. 

Abridgm* of Phil: Trans. 5 Vol’. 4to. 

Gravesend’s Nat: Philos: 2 Vol’. 8vo. 

Boerhaave’s Chymistry. 

The Compleat Tradesman. 

Bailey’s Dictionary—the best.— 

Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey. 

Bayle’s Critical Dictionary. 

Dryden’s Virgil. 

Ozanam’s Course of Mathem: 5 Vol’. 

Catalogues. 

[For books added later, see end.] 

[Signed ] THOMAS GODFREY. 

WIi1aM Parsons 
Partie Syne, Jun® 
Bren: FRANKLIN 
AntTHony NIcHoLas 
RoBert GRACE 
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November 14, 1732. 


By Capt. Cornock from London the Company’s Books 
arrived the latter End of October, with Letters and Cata- 
logue &c. from Thomas Hopkinson in good Order. But 
some of the Books sent for were omitted, as being out of 
Print or dear; and others which were cheap and useful 
added by F. Hopkinson who gives good Reasons for both 
in the Margin of the Catalogue and in his Letter to me, 
and informs the Directors he had the Advice of T: Cad- 
wallader and P. Collinson in this negociation; and that 
Peter Collinson had given him great Assistance, and had 
moreover made the Company a Present of two valuable . 
Books. 

The Books omitted are Howel’s History of the World, 
Salmon’s modern History, Collection of Voyages, Johnson’s 
History of Animals, Evelyn’s Parallel of Architecture, 
Parkinson’s Herbal, Hayes on Fluxions, Cato’s Letters, 
Bradley’s Books of Gardening and Bayle’s Critical 
Dictionary.’ 

The books added are, the Hertfordshire Husbandman, 
Switzer’s Gardening, Life of Charles the 12th King of 
Sweden, Allen’s Synopsis, Travels of Cyrus, Ray’s Wisdom 
of God, Lay Monastry [sic], Milton’s Paradise Lost & Re- 
gained, Historia Literaria 16 Pamphlets, Quincy’s Physical 
Lexicon & Philips’s Grammar. [End of Extracts from 
Minutes. ] 

The price of this first load of books was “ £45 sterling at 
65 per cent. advance the current rate.” This fact, together 
with other Notes for a History of the Library Company, 
was extracted from the MS. Minutes by an anonymous 
writer in Waldie’s Port Folio, some time in the Thirties. 
The author was the librarian, John Jay Smith. The exact 
words of the MS. Minutes are:—*“ Pay to Robert Grace 
£74.5.0 for his Bill of Exchange of £45. Sterl*. (with 65 p" 


1 But Bayle’s Dictionary appears in the Library’s first Catalogue, 
1741. A.J.E. 
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ce‘. Advance) drawn on Peter Collinson & payable to Tho* 
Hopkinson to purchase Books in London for the Use of the 
Library Company of Philadelphia.” 

The books were first stored in the house of Robert 
Grace in Jones’s Alley, now Church Street. In 1740 they 
were taken to the West wing of the State House, and in 
1773 to Carpenters’ Hall, where they remained until the 
erection of the first Library building in 1790. During the 
Revolution they were used by British officers, who paid the 
required fees and safely returned the books. In 1777 the 
library room was occupied by sick soldiers. During the 
war importations were suspended, and in 1783 £200 were 
remitted to London for books that had appeared in the 
interval. One of these was Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire (London, 1776-1788, quarto, 6 vols.) 
At the time of peace, the earlier editions were no longer 
procurable, except for the later volumes. In the Library 
Catalogue, 1789, we find the quarto set dated 1782-1788. 
This set is still at the Ridgway Branch. The late Charles 
R. Hildeburn once told me that copies of Gibbon were sold 
in New York during the war, because that city was in the 
hands of the English. But I have never seen a copy of the 
first edition of Vol. I, and doubt whether one exists in 
America. This edition was sold in a few months, and 
a second issued the same year, 1776, a copy of which I 
have. 

BrsrioGRaPHy oF Earty CATALoeues. 

No. 1. 

A | Catalogue | of | Books | belonging to the | Library 
Company | of | Philadelphia. | Communiter bona profundere 
Detim est. | Philadelphia: Printed by B. Franklin, 1741. | 
16 mo., pp. 55+ 1. [Short account of the Library on the 
last page. | 

No. 2. The | Charter | of the | Library Company | of | 
Philadelphia. | Philadelphia: | Printed by B. Franklin, 
1746. | 16 mo., pp. 8. 

No. 3. Laws | of the | Library Company | of | Philadel- 
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phia. | Made, in Pursuance of their | Charter, | At a Gen- 
eral Meeting, | held in the Library, on the Third Day | of 
May, 1742. | Philadelphia: | Printed by B. Franklin, 
1746. | 16 mo., pp. 15 + 28 [+4]. [With Books added 
to the Library since 1741. Also Rules.] 

No. 4. The | Charter, | Laws, | and | Catalogue of 
Books, | of the | Library Company | of | Philadelphia. | 
Communiter bona profundere Detim est | Philadelphia : | 
Printed by B. Franklin, and D. Hall. | 1757. | 

12 mo., pp. 28+ 1382. [With Short Account and List 
of Medals. ] 

No. 5. The | Charter, | Laws, | and | Catalogue of 
Books, | of the | Library Company | of | Philadelphia. | 
Communiter bona profundere Detim est. | Philadelphia: | 
Printed by B. Franklin and D. Hall. | 1764. | 8 vo., pp. 
26 + 150. 


[Short Account, Medals, and Names of Members. } 


No. 6. The | Charter, | Laws, | and | Catalogue | of | 
Books, | of the | Library Company | of | Philadelphia. | 


With a Short Account of the Library prefixed. | Communiter 
bona profundere Detim est. | Philadelphia: | Printed by 
Joseph Crukshank, in Second-Street.| 1770. | 8 vo., pp. 
88 + [816.] 


[Medals and List of Members follow the Short Account at the be, 
ginning. The present system of numbering appears in this Catalogue- 
the numbers which were used in the Catalogues of 1757 and 1764 hay- 
ing been changed. ] 


No. 7. The | Second Part | of the | Catalogue | of | 
Books, | of the | Library Company | of | Philadelphia. | 
Communiter bona profundere Detimest.| Philadelphia: | 
Printed by R. Aitken, Bookseller, opposite | the London 
Coffee-House, Front-Street. | 1775. | 8 vo., pp. 67. 

No. 8. A | Catalogue | of the | Books, | belonging to | 
The Library Company of Philadelphia; | to which is pre- 
fixed, | a short account | of the | institution, | with the | 
Charter, Laws and Regulations. | Communiter bona pro- 
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fundere Deorum est. | Philadelphia : | Printed by Zachariah 
Poulson, Junior, in Fourth-Street, | between Market-Street 
and Arch-Street. | 1789. | 8 vo., pp. xl. + 406 + 1. 


[Contains List of Members and a system of classification under Mem- 
ory, Reason and Imagination. ] 


All these Catalogues are in the Library of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania (mostly in the Gilpin Branch) ex- 
cept No. 7. At the suggestion of Dr. Jordan, I have 
searched, at the Ridgway Library, for the extant volumes 
of the first importation. Many of course have long since 
perished and been replaced. Thus, Pope’s Homer, Dry- 
den’s Virgil, and Voltaire’s Life of Charles XII. were already 
lost or worn out at the end of the eighteenth century, and 
their numbers were transferred to other books. With these 
three exceptions, the numbers now in use for the original 
books or their successors, are the same as they stand in the 
Catalogue of 1770. Numbers also appear in the Catalogues 
of 1757 and 1764, but these were discarded in favor of new 
ones. Often in the oldest books, the numbers of 1757 and 
1764 have been scratched out and replaced by those of 1770. 
Is there another library in the United States where a system 
of numbering has persisted for a hundred and thirty-six 
years, and where the handwriting of librarians of the 
French and Indian War can still be traced upon the faded 
covers ? 

A scheme of classification appears in the Catalogue of 
1789, wherein all works are arranged under three heads: 
Memory, Reason, Imagination, according to Bacon and 
D’Alembert. This Catalogue also tells us that an asterisk de- 
notes pamphlets—a usage since adopted by The Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. 

But, while 1789 saw a paper classification, there was no 
actual one. Indeed, when the present writer proceeded to 
classify the Locust Street Library in 1889, the books were 
still on the shelves numerically under the old four sizes. 
Bunford Samuel had previously classified the Ridgway 
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books, but those at the main library were not finally 
arranged until the early nineties. 

Dr. Jordan suggests that the following books may be 
separated as antiquarian curiosities, by a future board of 
directors, and placed in a case by themselves with the 
legend : 

Books oF THE First ImporTaATION: 
A. D. 1732. 


Borruaave.—New Method of Chemistry. By H: Boer- 
haave. London, 1727, No. 115 Q. 

CoLLEcTIoN oF Voraces.—[London, 1699? 6 vols.? 1729, 
4 vols. in Catalogue of 1741. One volume only remains of 
this set, but its title-page is gone.] No. 796, O. 

CompLeat TRADESMAN.—London, 1727-1732, 2 vols. No. 
815 O. 


[Vol. I. is Ed. 3, 1732, wherein the first word is spelt ‘‘ Complete.’’] 


Crovusaz.—New treatise of the Art of Thinking. By Mr. 
Crousaz. London, 1724, 2 vols., No. 387 O. 
Drake.—Anthropologia Nova; or, A new system of 


Anatomy. By James Drake. Eds. 2 and 3. London, 
1717-1728, 3 vols., No. 168 O. 

Evcirp.—The Elements of Euclid Explain’d. By F. 
Claud. Francis Milliet de Chales. Ed. 7. London, 1726, 
No. 923 O. 

GRAVESANDE.—Mathematical Elements of Natural Philos- 
ophy: introduction to Sir Isaac Newton’s Philosophy. By 
William-James’s Gravesande. Ed. 4. London, 1731, 2 
vols., No. 169 O. 

GuARDIAN—2 vols., No. 69 D. 

[Title-pages gone. ] 

Hetvicus.—The Historical and Chronological Theatre of 
Christopher Helvicus. London, 1687, No. 227 F. 

Historia LirrerarraA.—London, 1730-1732, 4 vols., No. 
14 O. 


[Vols. 1, 3 and 4 are extant. This is the only bibliography in the 
present list. ] 
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Keritu.—Introduction to Natural Philosophy; or, Philo- 
sophical Lectures read in the University of Oxford, 1700. 
By John Keill, M. D., Savilian Professor of Astronomy. 
London, 1720, No. 432 O. 

{In MS. on the fly-leaf we read: ‘‘Ex Libris Henrici Jaffray de 
Dalspon [Dalsson?] 1730.°’] 

Lay Monastery.—London, 1714, 329 D. 

[“ Belonging to the Library Company of Philadelphia,’ in MS. on 
title-page. ] 

L’Hospitat.—Analytick Treatise of Conick Sections. By 
the Marquis De L’Hospital. London, 1723, No. 175 Q. 

Mo..t.—Atlas Geographus. By Herman Moll. Lon- 
don, 1711-1717, 5 vols., No. 182 Q. 


OzanaM.—Cursus Mathematicus. By Monsieur Ozanam. 
London, and Oxford, 1712-1725, 5 vols., No. 167 O. 

[The originality of this set is doubtful, as the Catalogue of 1770 has 
an edition of 1708, No. 769 O.] 

Puitiies.—A Rational Grammar (Latin). By J. T. 
Phillips. Ed. 2. London, 1731, No. 301 D. 

PuiLosopHicaL Transactions.—John Lowthorp. Lon- 
don, 1731, 4 vols., No. 161 Q. 


[Vols. 1-3, Ed. 4; Vol. 4, Ed. 2. Vol. 4: Abridged by Henry 
Jones. } 


P.iutTarcH.—Plutarch’s Lives. With notes from M. Da- 
cier. London, 1727, 8 vols, No. 11 O. 

Port Royat Essays.—Moral Essays. Written in French 
by Messieurs du Port Royal. Ed. 4. London, 1724, 4 
vols., No. 40 D. 

Purrenpor¥.—Introduction to the History of Europe. 
By Samuel Puffendorf. Ed. 8. London, 1719, No. 143 O. 

[The Catalogue of 1741 says 1728.] 


Rapin DE Tuoyras.—History of England. By Mr. De 
Rapin Thoyras. London, 1728-1730, 12 vols. [Continued 
later.] No. 542 O. 


[There is a later edition, 1757-1759 which came from the Associa- 
tion Library. Here the name is correctly given: Rapin de Thoyras. } 
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Ray.—Three Physico-Theological Discourses. By John 
Ray. Ed. 4. London, 1732, No. 683 O. 

[The Catalogue of 1741 gives no date, but that of 1770 has 1728.)} 

Srpney.—Discourses concerning Government. By Al- 
gernon Sidney. Ed. 2. London, 1704, No. 77 F. 

Stantey.—History of Philosophy: Lives of the Philoso- 
phers. By Thomas Stanley. Ed.3. London,1701,No.175 F. 

Swirzer.—Dissertation on the true Cythisus of the An- 
cients. By Stephen Switzer. With Catalogue of Seeds 
London, 1731, No. 809 O. [Bound up with his Compen- 
dious Method of raising Brocoli &c. Ed. 5: London, 1781.] 

Tacitus.—Works of Tacitus: (Annals and History. By 
T. Gordon). London 1728-1731, 2 vols. No. 171 F. 

[Tatter.] The Lucubrations of Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq ; 
London, 1728, 3 vols., No. 227 D. 

Turkisu Spy.—The Eight Volumes of Letters writ by a 
Turkish Spy who liv’d Five and Forty Years undiscovered 
at Paris. Ed. 9. London, 1730, 8 vols., No. 53 D. 

[Vols. 3 and 4 have the name of the Library in MS. on the fly-leaf, 
together with the Latin motto. ] 

Vertot.—History of the Revolutions in Spain. By the 
Abbot Vertot. London, 1724, 3 vols. in five, No. 179 O. 

[Catalogue of 1741 has the same author’s Revolutions of Rome, Por- 
tugal and Sweden. ] 

XzEnopHon.—The Memorable Things of Socrates. Writ- 
ten by Xenophon. Translated by Edward Bysshe. Ed. 2. 
London, 1722, No. 204 O. 

Xenophon’s Cyropedia had been already renewed in 
1746, and therefore is ineligible for our list. Also under 
suspicion are the following :— 

Collection of Voyages 

Guardian 

Ozanam’s Mathematics 

Puffendorf’s History of Europe 

Ray’s Discourses. 
But I have given them the benefit of the doubt. All books 
not found in the Catalogue of 1741 are excluded. Our list 
contains 30 distinct works in 84 volumes. 
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WASHINGTON’S HOUSEHOLD ACCOUNT BOOK, 
1793-1797. 


(Continued from page 186.) 


July Ist. 1794. 
Cash Dr to the Treasury of the U. 8S. 
Reed on accot of the Presidents Com- 
pensation . ° 
Omitted 17th. of _ 
Stable Exps Dr to Cash 
pd for 34 bo Oats 4/6 . nar 


—_—_——- 2nd — 
Sundries Dr to Cash 
Stable Exps for 36 bush Oats at 4/6 . 
House Exps pd Ann Emerson a yrs 


wages 








Contgt Exps pd for 61 mos 5 ete. of G. Ww. 
Custis . oe ae 


8rd 
Sundries Dr. to Cash 
Contgt Exps pd Jesse aie in full per 
bill & rect . ‘\« 2 
D° pd Sam! McLane in fall p. D.. 
D’ pd for 10 yds gauze to cover poem 
and glasses 
Contgt Exps. pd J. Parrish for a ‘white 
hat for ye Presidt. . “ar 
D*. pd Jno. Whitesides for sundsien for 
Mrs. Washington 
Do pd. Est. John Stillas, mending 0 a 
spring clock . ° 
House Exps pd I. & Ed. ‘Pesningien in 
full for sugar . , 
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D*. pd Dr. Bass pr _ bill 

D*. pd Ben. Dorsey in full for groceries 
per bill . , 

D*. pd Jno Gaceer 2 mos wages to 1 inst 


aon OR 
House Exps Dr to Cash. 
Pd Patty Chaning one mos wages 
7th 


Sundries Dr. to Cash. 
House Exps pd for 2 cords wood ete . 
James Germain, deliv’d him to purchase 

sundries for the Household 
Contingt Exps pd for a mat for the yel- 
low Room ‘ ce eo 





8th 
Contingt Exps Dr to Cash. 
Gave 2 poor men (by order) 
Pd for a pr shoes for Martin 


9th —----—— 
House Exps Dr to Cash. 
Pd for 3 1/4 cords of Oak 6 cords Hic- 
kory wood, wharfage & hauling 
Cash Dr to the Treasury of the U. 8. 
Reed on accot of the Presidents Com- 
pensation . 





12th —————— 
Sundries Dr to Cash. 
Pd Amos Wickersbam for a - of old 
wine , 
House Exps ed Semen Aniel a mo’s 
wages . 
Contgt Exps deliva ‘Mrs ‘Washington 
D*. pd drayage of wine . : 
D*. pd for a pocket book for El. ‘Custis 
(by order) ° a ae oa 


4.20 


53.63 
22.00 254.14 
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D°. pd for D*. presented by the Presi- 
dent to Nat. Greene , 
D*. pd for a locket & presented by D’. to 
DP. « « 
D*. pd for a - of scissors for Mrs Wash- 
ington . é & 6. Wear leen 
14th 
Sundries Dr to Cash 
Contg Exps pd for a pocket book for G. 
W. Custis pr order . 

D*. gave by the President towards build- 
ing a Universal Church in Phila 

D*. gave a poor man by order ‘ 

D*. pd for keeping Wilheleminina jail 5 
or 6 days . ‘ 

D°. pd Jno Fenno for 2 copies of the 
Gazette of the U. 8S. to 11 June 

D*. pd do for Ben Russel for Columbian 
Centinal — ‘ 

House exps pd for conrying in wood . 

James Germain delivd him to purchase 
sundries for ye House . 


15th 
Contg Exp Dr to Cash 
pd Mich] Roberts for 6 pocket hakfs for 
Mrs Washington we 
pd Mrs Lockyar for 6 D° for D 


— 16th 

Sundries Dr to Cash. 
Stable exps pd for 22 bush Oats 

Congt Exps for halg 2 pipes of wine 
from ye wharf & stowing them in the 
cellar — 

18th 
House Exps Dr. to Cash. 
Pd for seven cords wood, wharfage etc. 


2.33 


4.00 


1.00 


67 


9.12 


10.67 
1.20 


101.77 136.76 


13.20 


2.00 


15.20 
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21st 
Sundries Dr to Cash. 
Jas Germain, delivd him to purchase 
sundries for the house. . . . 111.81 
Contgt Exps delivd Lan A. Wadiingien 
to pay hishairdresser . ... . 400 115.81 


22nd 
Contgt Exps Dr to Cash 
delivd to Jno Tracey by order, formerly 
servant to Colo Lyle to bear his exps 
to that place—to be repaid to Mr 
Pearce . ae ag 
24th 
Sundries Dr to Cash 
Contingt Exps pd for a Greek Testa- 
ment for G. W. Custis .. 1.75 
Ditto pd B. McChenachan & P. Meee 
for table Linen ete per bill . . . . 88.70 
D°. pd Eliz Rhodes for work done for 
Mrs Washington . . 7.07 
House Exps pd Stephen Collins & Sen 
for two pipes of old M* Wine . . . 583.83 680.85 
Cash Dr to the Treasury of the U. S. 
Reed on accot of the Presidents Com- 
pensation . ee oe S 
— th —___ 
Stable Exps Dr to Cash. 
pd for 79 bush of Oats @ 2/6 . 


TG ..... 
Contgt Exps Dr to Cash. 
pd Mich] Roberts in full for stationary 
etcperbill . .. . o + « SS 
pd for Nos. 35 & 36 of Cargo Goegy for 
the President and Mrs Washington . 1.00 
pd for do for Lan A. Washington . . 50 
Pd for pr shoes for Molly by order . . 1.40 24.13 
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30th 
Sundries Dr to Cash. 
Contgt Exps pd Chat for sund’s for Mrs 
Washington per bill . 
D*. delivd to Mrs Washington . : 
D*. delivd to Lan A. Washington to bear 
his expenses to Virginia . : 
D*. delivd to the President . a ode 
Stable Exps pd Wm. Crouch for 15 tons 
of Hay to be delivered as wanted . 


August Ist 


Sundries Dr to Cash 
House Exps. p’d Jas André a mos 


wages .* * « 
D*. p’d Jno Greene a mos wages . 
D°. pd Lewis List 3 mos wages 
D°. pd for mutton and potatoes 
Stable Exp’s. pd for 2 bush Oats 4/6 . 
Contgt Exps. pd for 2 chain pots . 


————— _ 4th ——_—_—— 
Sundries Dr to Cash. 
House Exps for '/, bushl Indian meal 
Stable Exp’s. for bush bran . 
———--- 5th ———— 
Sundries Dr to Cash 
Contgt Exps. p’d for mending 2 tables 
D°. p’d Jacob Freitz for a cow and calf 
House Exps. p’d for 24 beef 16/a q’ veal 
7/10 1 q' Lamb 3/9 Eggs 1/9 Vege- 
tables 2/7 . a he, bat 
— 6th ———_ 
Sundries Dr to Cash. 
House Exps. pd Ann Emersoh on ac’t 
re . 4 6 ws # ef m 
Contgt Exps. p’d for 2 milk pails . 


80. 
10. 


280. 343.00 


.53 
40 


4.33 48.41 


10. 
40 10.40 
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7th 


House Exps. Dr to Cash. 
p’d for Vegetables and eggs . 


Sth 
House Exps. Dr to Cash. 


p’d for 1 qr lamb 5/3 28 beef 20/ vege- 
tables 8’ 4 watermelons 7/6 . 


9th 
Sundries Dr. to Cash 

House Exps. p’d for cabbage beans eggs 

& cucumbers . ° 
Ditto p’d Jacob Baur on _—" of wages 
D*. p’dby (J. G.) Fanny . 
Frank for 4 days work 

p’d (by do) for sawing wood 

ia ames Germain—deliv’d him to ound 

sund’s for the house 
Contgt Exps pd. (by J. G.) i a pr. 

shoes for Davy & 2 pr for the Dutch 

e+» ea 
Stable Exps for 9 hash lene “i 3.52 390.13 
Contgt Exp’s p’d I. C. Moller for tenth 

ing Miss Custis & for sundry articles 

Ss ae 125.27 
Cash dr. to the Trenery of he U. s. 
Ree’d on accot of the Presidents Com- 

pensation 








11th 
Contingt Exps Dr to Cash. 
p’d for bleeding Dutch girl 
p’d for three milk pans . % 
12th — 
Sundries Dr. to Cash. 
House Exp’s p’d for Eggs & vegetables . 
D° 1 barrel of potatoes . 









Contg’t Exp’s. p’d for putting a shelf in 
Mrs. W’n room by her desire 
D*. p’d for making table cloths ete . 


14th 

Sundries Dr to Cash. 
Contingt Exp’s. pd M & Mrs Groom- 
bridge for instructing Miss Nelly 

Custis in embroidery & drawing 
D°. p’d Thomas Palmer for shoes for D’. 
tad Exp’s. p’d aes oni a mos 
wages 





15th. 
Sundries Dr to Cash 
House Exp’s p’d for 10 ™ beef 5/10 Eggs 
& vegetables 8/8 Indian Corn 6. ; 
Contingt Exp’s. for a pr of shoes for 





Hercules ; ‘ 
Stable Exp’s. for 600 wt of Hay : 
—_———— 16th —— 
Sundries Dr to Cash 


Contingt Exp’s for hauling two loads of 
furniture from Phila to Germantown 

D°. pd for No 37 of Careys — for 
the President and Mrs W : 

House Exp’s. p’d Patty Channing wages 
in full to this day 

D*. p’d for 3 cords of Hickory wood, 

D*. p’d butchers bill for the last week 
Stable exp’s. p’d for a bush. of bran . 
19th 
Sundries Dr to Cash. 

House exp’s. p’d for 29 beef 2 "p vege- 
ables °/, 1 butter '/, . ; : 

D*. for 1 bl. Indian corn meal . . 
Stable Exp’s. p’d for one bl of — we 
& 2 bar’l bran o * * « % 
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.60 
1.80 


15.94 
2.67 


5.00 


2.00 


1.50 
6.00 


6.00 


50 


9.00 
18.00 
15.40 

.38 


3.84 
1.07 


3.97 


23.61 


9.50 


49.28 
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21st sitesi 
House Exp’s. Dr. to Cash 

p’d for 16 ™ of beef . 

Vegetables 

1 butter pat . : * 4 

a 
Contingt Exp’s. Dr to Cash. 

Exp’s for keeping Martin in the work- 
house for misbehaviour 16 days 

P’d boatmen for taking German servants 
to & from the ship for the President to 
look at . : 

Pd Cap Chris. Franklin for ‘the passage 
ete. of John Klein for which he is to 
serve three years 

for drawing Indentures 


23rd 
Contgt Exps Dr to Cash. 


Gave Oney to oa a pr of ern 7 
order : ‘ ‘ ° 


— 25th 
Sundries Dr to Cash 
Contgt Exps. pd for a pr of shoes for 
Geo. W. Custis . 
House Exps. pd for 4} dos Nees " 2 
vegetables '/,'/, Damsons */, . 


26th —— 
Contingt Exps. Dr to Cash 
delivd to Mrs. Washington to pay M. 
Whitlock for filling Miss El. Custis 
teeth ee eee a eee ee 
- 28th 

Sundries Dr to Cash. 
House exps. pd for 17 of butter @ 25c 


2} doz eggs . 
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buns ee ee eo We 

Contingt Rupe. gave a poor man—by 
order 

Gave Baur to ew a stick of pcnnten 
for Mrs. W-n 


House Exps. Dr to Cash 
pd for 11” of beef */, vegetables peaches 
1 bl potatoes . 
Salt 


30th — 


Sundries Dr to Cash 
Stable Exps. pd per 700 Hay 


House Exps. pd for 16 ™ beef 12/a p* do 


for soap 2/ Cucumbers 5c 


—_———— September 1st. 
House Exps Dr to Cash. 


pd for liver . 

8” beef & leg 

Vegetables 

Cash—Dr to the — of the U. , 
Reed on accot of the Presidents com- 
pensation . 


Sundries Dr to Cash 


Stable Exp pd for 3 bs bran and one of 


rye a a oe 
Contgt Exp. gave a poor woman by 
order 
38rd ———_——- 


House Exps Dr. to Cash 
pd. for 8” beef & a leg of do 
12” butter and 2} doz Egg’s 


.06 
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4th ———_—— 
Sunds Dr to Cash 
House Exps-pd for beef . . .. . 75 
D°. pd Pat Kennedy on*/, wages . . 13.00 
Contingt Exps pd for a 75/. powder 
flask 9/44 2” shot 1/10} powder 
1/103—6 Flints 6° for Geo W. Custis. 11.82 
D°. pd for a whip for E. P. Custis . . 2.00 27.57 


House Exps 
pd for 21” beef 
leg of do. ° 
Sundry vegetables . 
8” Mutton 





- 6th 


Sundries Dr to Cash 
James Germain, delivd him to pay for abt 
88 cords wood—to pay his weekly accot 
during 4 weeks—& to discharge Sun- 
dry bills—as renderd this day . 
Contingt Exps pd for going to and 
from the Ship to procure servents . 
D°. for drawing 2 Indentures . ‘ 
Ditto pd B. Bohlen for 2 Dutch servants 
as follows Jo. Henry Waskan £25.19.0 
Marg’ Held .... .. 24. 4.6 


£50. 3.6 133.80 


Sundries Dr to Cash 
Contingt Exps paid for a pr of shoes 
for Austin sw ee eS 
House Exps pd fer } Lamb 6/. vege- 
tables 5/ cong Geo wld 





















9th 


Sundries Dr to Cash. 

pd Jno Fraley for repairs to the Stables 
in Germantown . 

D° pd Ben Lehman for shee & scant- 
ling for D°. ‘ i. * 2 

D°. pd C. Wirtz for walle 

House exps pd Petr Deal in fall pa 
beef and mutton from 7 Aug 


10th 


Sundries D* to Cash. 
Contingt Exps Gave a poor frenchman 
by order . 
House Exps pd for 12 be hedion ml 
D° 1 bo potatoes 5/. 2” butter 3/9— 
vegetables 67— ..,.... 


12th 
Sundries Dr. to Cash 
Contgt Exps, pd Geo Hark’s black- 
smith for sundry jobs per bill 
D*. gave a poor old man , 
House exps pd Lewis List his wages in 
full to this day, when dischargd in- 
cluding a mos pay given him 7 the 
President . 2 . 


—— 


Sundries Dr to Cash. 
Contingt Exps pd for Fig blue . 
D*. for a Shot bag for Geo W. Custis 
omitted before 
House Exps pd for 10” Dates 


15th ————_ 


Sundries D* to Cash 
Contingt Exps, gave Geo W. Custis to 
buy powder & shot by order 
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6.00 


11.62 
1.67 


30.00 


7.00 


1.97 


3.14 
1.00 


1.00 
2.50 


819 


49.29 


ive) 
_ 
=~! 


3.62 
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House Exps pd for 14” of beef 8/2 leg 
of do 1/10 1/2 2 qts of vinegar 12 @ 
Stable Exps pd for 700 of Hay 
16th 

Sundries Dr to Cash 

House Exps, pd for 16 ™ of beef 12/. 
leg of do 2/4 1 qr. Mutton 5/10 
Peaches, Egg’s, beans ete 12/19 Plums 
2/4 5 Chickens 9/41/2 ' 

Stable Exps pd for 2 bush bran . 

————— 

House Exps Dr to Cash 
1 qr. lamb 5/. Eggs 3/9 . . — 
Vegetables 4/8 two tongues 3/9. 2 Ib. 

butter 3/9 Salt peter—11 @ 
cece 19th 

Sundries Dr. to Cash 
House Exps pd shin’ Bohlen mos 

wages . oe * a 

D*. pd Butchers pill in fall 

D*. a leg of beef ‘ 

House Exps pd for 12 lb better 

D°. bakers bill in full . 

Contingt Expens pd for tuition of Geo 
W. Custis 

D*. gave a poor woman . 

D*. gave Bain to buy eenniten for Mrs. 
Washington . 

20th 

Contingt Exps Dr. to Cash 
for hauling goods from Germantown . . 
Delivd to Mrs. Washington 

22nd 

Sundries Dr. to Cash. 

Jam’s Germain, delivd him to pay his 
weekly accot for two weeks & to dis- 
charge sundry bills 





1.46 
7.00 















Contingt Exps, pd for ferriage of the 
President ete going to see the Militia 





Cash—Dr. to the Treasury of the U. 8. 
Reed for the use of the President 


26th 





Sundries Dr. to Cash 


Contingt Exps-pd Wm Nichols collec- 
tor duties on the Presidents carriges 
Contingt Exps pd for 4 black silk 
handkerchiefs & a pr of hose for ser- 
vants 
D°. gave J Baur to my powatum for ye 
President . ° 
House Exps pd I & E Pennington in 
full for sugar . , ° 
VOL. XXx.—21 
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at Peter’s farm . 25 
D°. pd Fred Sliker in full toe punting & 
glazing per bill . . a 28.20 201.47 
24th 
Sundries Dr to Cash. 
Contingt Exps—pd Isaac Frank’s in full 
for house rent etc, at Germantown . 201.60 
Stable Exps pd D’. for 1600 lb Hay . . 16.00 217.60 
25th 
House Exps Dr to Cash. 
House Exps pd ait Bohlen a mos 
wages . ; 8.00 
D°. pd Ben Dorsey i in “fall for grecedien 
per bill , 65.28 
Contingt Exps pd Mr. Suent ee sun- 
dries for Mrs. Washington , 42.75 
D*. pd Jno Jones for sti! pr. 
bill . 5.07 
D°. pd. duties on a pipe of wine from 
Ostend 58.51 179.71 


2000.00 
30.00 
5.00 
25 
56.94 92.19 
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ne 


Sundries Dr to Cash. 
Stable Exps pd for 52 bush Oats . . 24.26 
Contgt Exps pd for 2 pr. bathing 
breeches for servants . . .. . . 12.00 
D*. pd Chas Kirkham for sunds for Mrs 
Washington. . . . 21.97 58.23 
Cash—Dr to the Treseury of the U. s. 
Reed for the use of the President . . 1000.00 


——e SH 


Sundries Dr to Cash 

Contgt Exps delivd the President when 

setting out on a journey to the western 

Counties of Pennsylvania . . . .1000. 
D*. pd for 4 pr. hose for Mr. Washington 3.20 
Contgt exps. pd for an Ivory memo. 

book for the President . . . 67 
D*. pd for a pr of bullet molds for the 

Presidents pistols . . . , * 1.00 
D°. pd. I Gallagher in full for dun. . 158.15 
D*. delivd Mrs. Washington . . , . 124.00 
D°*.—Left with her to defray the ex- 

penses of the family during the Presi- 

dents absence. . » + « «o 
Stable Expens. pd for 9 basle of shorts 3.30 
House Exps. pd I Baur in full to 25 

ns & a 4 a eo « 
D°. pd J Gaceer 3 mos wages . . 33.00 
D°. delivd J Germain to pay Mary Baily 

in full to the time she left the Presi- 

dent’sfamily. ....... =. 16.67 
D°. pd Pat Kennedy on */. of wages. . 35.00 
D°*. pd. Mrs Emerson 2 mos wages . . 22.22 
D°. pd J. Germain on */, Ditto . . . 60.00 
J. Germain delivd him to purchase sun- 

dries for the household . . . . . 80.07 2629.28 
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October 29th ———— 


Contg Exps Dr to Cash 
Gave the 4 servants who travelled to 
the westward with the President ea $2 

by his order . 










81st —————- 


Sundries Dr to Cash 
Gave a poor begger, by order . . . . 1.00 










Stable Exps pd for 300 bundels straw . 15.00 
eee eee ee 2.00 
92 bush Oats . . . . 86.80 54.80 


Cash—Dr. to the Tressary of the U. 8. 
Reed on accot of the President’s com- ) 
a a a ee 3000.00 


















November 3rd 


Contingt Exps Dr to Cash 
Paid for repairing stoves . . 3.00 
for 12 Glass rammers & a bottle for bit 
ters. . 5.47 


Lent Tim Mountford ™ onder of the 
President to be repaid on demd. . . 125. 
im’ charged to acco’t of T. Lear by 
his desire . 
P’d Jno Bartholemy fou teaching Mise 
Custis french 4 months 





4th 


Sundries Dr. to Cash. 
House Exps pd Pettit & Bayard for 2 
pipes old M* Wine Shpped by J. M. : 








Pintard for the Presidents use . . . 494.62 f 
Stable Exps. pd for 60 bush Oats . . 24.00 ' 
Contingt Exps. pd for } cord wood and ‘ 


hauling for a poor woman by order of 
Mrs. W. 
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Gave Hercules to pay tor mending his 
ne ae 
D*. pd for tuition of G. W. Custis . . 5.00 527.15 
6th ————— 
Sundries. Dr. to Cash. 
House Exps pd for 3} cords of wood . 22.50 
D*. for 12 Bottels Champaign . . . . 13.33 
D*. pd André on accot of wages . . . 15.00 
D’. pd for 25 bundels of straw. . . . 1.25 
Bn. Dandridge pd him on accot of sal- 
ee ee oe ae ae - 800.00 
————__— 7 ——____ 
Sunds Dr to Cash 
Contgt Exps pd for the history of the 
French revolution for Mrs. Washing- 
Pe ee oe a ee ee ee ee 
Contgt Exps pd for Call to clean servts 
clothes . a ee 
D*. pd for hair powder etc for the presi- 
dent a oe 
House Exps. pd for 150" of soap @ 13d 
 ananemerew era 
Sundries D* to Cash. 
Stable Exps pd for 87 bush Oats . . . 34.80 
House Exps pd Jno Shee Esq. (City 
Treasurer) for one years rent of the 
House occupied by the President . . 1333.33 1368.13 
10th 
Sund*. D*. to Cash 
Jas. Germain, delivd him to purchase 
sundries for the House , 
House Exps pd J. G. for 72% 
«©, 6. 4. 6 ee 
1 boxlemons. ..... 2 89 
1dozplates ...... 1.12.6 
| eee ee ee 6. 


£9.13 
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Contgt Exps pd by do for a pr. of shoes 





for JnoKlein . . 1.25 
D°. pd for 2 copies Coxes View of the U. 
S. for the President . . . 1. « 4.25 





144.13 










—amee J ————-——— 


The Presidents Accot Proper. 
Dr. to Cash. 
Pd Capt. Mitchell in full for the Pas- 
sage of a carpenter and family sent to 
Mount Vernon by the President in 
_ << Fee ee ee 30.00 


ee 


Contgt Exps Dr. to Cash. 
pd Jno Phile for sunds per bill 













15th insinietatess 


Sundries Dr to Cash 
Contingt Exps. pd. Geo. Bertault in 
full for making & putting down carpets 
& for sundry jobs pr. bill . . . . 53.98 
Ditto pd Jo Lusby for carpentering . . 87.06 












D*. gave a poor man by order. . . . 2.00 
Stable Exps. pd for 100 bundls straw . 6.00 149.04 
—_—— 17th 
Sundries Dr. to Cash 
House Exps pd Henry Bohlen on accot 
of wages . . . 
James Germain, delivd him to salads 
sundries for the House . . . « 105.86 





D°. delivd him in advance for ae . . 100.00 
Contgt Exps delivd to J G. to pay for 







sundries pr. bill . . . . 8.36 
Stable Exps. pd. C. Kanck for 19 bush. 
shorts se woe 8.87 239.11 





mar 





= 









2 epee MMT he RE Oo 


sae we mere 
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18th 
Contgt Exps Dr. to Cash 
pd for 10 tickets of admission to the ex- 
hibition of fireworks 
delivd James to by a pr. shoes 


a eee 


Jas. Germain Dr. to Cash. 

Jas. Germain delivd him to purchase 
sundries for the house . 

House exps pd by J. G. to pay for a bar. 
rel of Soap ete a 

Do for barrel of Oil 

D*. pd a woman for 1 days week] in the 
kitchen . 

Contgt Exps. pd freight of a om’ to 
Alexandria 

D*. pd S8. Paul for sunie bot for the 
house women . 


Stable Exps pd by J. G. for aon 
Cash—Dr. to the Treasury of the U. S. 
Recd on accot of the Presidents compen- 
sation 


a 


Contingt Exps Dr to Cash 

pd Wm Robertson for painting two pic- 

tures of the President & one of Mrs. 

Washington 

gave Moll to buy a brush & poles for Mrs 
W* room oe 


a eneeearonareeee 
Sundries Dr to Cash 


Stable exps pd for 50 bundls of straw 
House Exps. pd Mrs Emerson on accot 
of wages 


.50 


25 


7.60 
4.50 155.99 


- 170. 


50 170.50 
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29th 


Sundries Dr. to Cash 
Stable Exps pd 137 % bush of oats 
Contingt Exps delivd to the President 
D°. pd Mrs. Washington . ; 

D*. pd for 5 tickets French concert 


December 1st 
Sundries Dr to Cash 
Jas, Germain delivd him to wand 
sundries for the house . 
House exps pd by J* G* for eich 
D°. pd (Julian) cook 3 mos. wages 


—-— 2nd — 


Sundries Dr. to Cash 
House Exps pd. Jas André on a/c of wages 
Contgt Exps. delivd Moll to pay for 

work done for Mrs Wn by order 


cosnccnesenaty MIN eset 


Sundries Dr to Cash. 
Contingt Exps pd for essence for the 
toothache for G. W. Custis 
D°. pd. H Capron for teaching Miss E. 
Custis 
D°. gave Austin to _ stuff to nent his 
small clothes. . . 37 
D°. pd for Williams Latteoe & Devideon's 8 
sermon forMrs W. .. . 1.45 
House Exps pd James Baur in fall to this 
day. . . +. 88.00 
D°. pd Pat Kennedy on a/c c of wages . . 18.00 
Stable Exps pd Chs Kanck for 30 bus. 
Shorts... eo «sos ES 


~ — 


Contgt Exps Dr to Cash. 
pd. for 10 Tickets old Theatre . 
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5th 
Contgt Exps Dr to Cash. 
Delivd to Mrs. Washington 
gave a poor beggar 


6th 


Sundrs D*. to Cash. 
Contgt exps. pd C. Chat. for Jewellers 
work done for Mrs Washington 
D*. pd for 2 pr. stockings for Austin 
Stable Exps pd for 75 bush Oats . 








Sth 


Sundries Dr to Cash. 

James Germain, delivd him to pay his 
accot to this day . 

House Exps pd. by J*. G*. Mary ‘Lefler 
for 9 days work . ; 

D°. pd for sundry milk pote & pans 

D*. pd. for putting up stoves in Octo. last 

House Exps pd. Jas. Germain in full for 
wages to this day with an allowance of 
10 gui‘ by the President . 

D°. pd. Julian (cook) in full 

Stable exps pd for 2 doz brooms 

Contgt Exps gave a sailor who brot from 
the wharf a ps of beef sent to the Presi- 
dent by M. Parrish, Hamburgh . 

Fred Kit, delivd him to purchase sundries 
for ye house 


a 


Contgt Exps Dr. to Cash. 

delivd Mrs. Washington to pay Eliz 
Rhodes for work 

pd for No* 38, 39, 40, 41, “42 & 43 of 

Carey’s Geogy 2 Cops . ae 


. 103.33 


9.33 
2.00 
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11th 


Contgt Exps Dr. to Cash 
gave a poor soldier 
Cash—Dr. to the Treasury of he U. s. 
Reed on accot of the Presidents Compen- 
sation 


13th 

Sunds Dr. to Cash 
House Exps. pd. Bent Dorsay in full. . 103.87 

Contgt Exps pd. Js. M°. Alpin in full for 

the tayloring for the President and 
family: .. . . 479.83 

D°. gave Mr. Van Gaarabeck’s corvent 
who brota keg of nuts . . . 25 
Stable Exps pd for 100 bunds of ee . 5.50 


—— 15th ——_-—— 

Sundries Dr. to Cash 

Fred Kitt delivd him to purchase sun- 
dries for the Household . . . . . 145.79 

House Exps, delivd D*. to pay for sunds 
prbills. . .. . 115.28 

Contgt Exps delivd D. to quads a" 
So ee ee a ee ee 


———— 17th. —__—_— 


Sundries Dr. to Cash 
Contgt Exps delivd Austin to bear his 
expenses to & from Virginia . 
Stable Exps pd. for 6314 bush Oats 


ee 


Contingt Exps. D* to Cash. 

Delivd. Mrs Washington to pay Mrs 
Tarbet . 

do. pd Jno. Jones for mending locks 
bells ete 
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———— 20th ——~—— 
Sundrs. Dr to Cash. 
Contgt Exps. pd. Mrs. Semaire for work 
done for Mrs W & Miss Custis . 
Stable Exps. pd. for 200 bundles straw . 


22nd -——_—_-— 
Fred Kitt Dr. to Cash 
Delivd him to purchase sunds for the 
House 


Sn 
Contgt Exps Dr. to Cash. 


pd for Nos 44 of Careys Geogy for the 
President & Mrs W— . ae oer 
a 
Sundries Dr. to Cash 
Stable exps. pd for 67 bush Oats . . . 26.80 
Contingt Exps pd. M. Roberts for sun- 


dries pr. bill . . . . . 10.29 


D°. gave Moll to buy a pr. shoes pr order —1.50 
Contgt Exps—delivd F Kitt to pay for 1 
parrot and cage by order of Mrs. W. .  48/. 
De 
2 Clothes Baskets. . ..... =. 418). 
Mending table cloth . . . . . . . 5). 
9.67 48.26 


ae 
Bn. Dandridge Dr to Cash. 
pd. youona/csalary. ...... 
29th 


Sundries D*. to Cash. 

Contingt. Exps. pd. Richd Marley for 
shoes for Miss E. P. Custis & others . 15.11 

D°. pd. for a Stirrup with Morocco Slip- 
perfor E. Custis ....... 4,00 
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D’. delivd M. Kitt to pay for 3 pr. stock- 

ings for Washington . . . . 24+. 
Stepletmame . . 2... ss & 
portage of appels . . . . . . 4. 
Sp. ofturpentine ...... 1/6. 


D°. gave 2 sailors who brot. a ais of 


Fish sent by Wm Gibbs 

House Exps pd H Sheaff in full ‘for 
Wines and spirits . 

D». delivd M. Kitts to pay for « one bottle 


bitters . . . «2 1: at cet ae 


Wax tapers for — ae ae 
a a ee 
paint ... («a ws “SS 


5 day’s hire of a cook ~* oe 


Fred Kitt delivd him to purchase sunds 


(To be Continued.) 
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99.79 249.94 
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ATKINSON FAMILIES OF BUCKS COUNTY, PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


BY OLIVER HOUGH. 
(Continued from page 237.) 


[Addenda relating to 4. Isaac Atkinson. On 11 mo. 24, 1712, [Jan., 
1718, N.S.) Isaac Atkinson, of Bucks County, Pennsylvania, pur- 
chased 160 acres in Nottingham Township, Burlington County, West 
Jersey, from John Rogers, of that place, (W. J. Deeds, liber P, folio 
100). This was about a month before he requested a certificate of re- 
moval from Falls Mo. Mtg. to Chesterfield Mo. Mtg. and confirms the 
supposition advanced on page 223 that he lived near what is now 
Trenton, for its site was within that township. This Nottingham 
Township was afterwards subdivided, none of the resulting parts retain- 
ing the name ; its original area is now all within Mercer County. On 
April 16, 1715, Isaac Atkinson, being then of Nottingham Township, 
re-sold this 160 acres to John Rogers, (W. J. Deeds, liber N, folio 301). 
Their return to Bucks ‘County must have been between this date and 
October of the same year, when Sarah presented her certificate to Falls 
Mo. Mtg. 

Corrections to page 237. Footnotes 2 and 8 are there transposed ; the 
dates of the deaths of William and Margaret's children, Rachel, Isaac 
and Thomas, should be referred to Falls Mo. Mtg. register, and Re- 
becca’s to Martindale’s MSS; not vice versa as it there appears. 

On same page line 14, for 1725. ] 


6. SamueL Atkinson, born July 17, 1685,'in Bristol 
Township, Bucks County, Pennsylvania, died Feb. 21, 
1775, * in Chester Township, Burlington County, New Jer- 
sey, youngest son of Thomas and Jane Atkinson. * He 
was born on his father’s plantation and lived there till about 
three years old, spending the rest of his minority on one or 


? Middletown Mo. Mtg. register. 

* Obituary notice in Pennsylvania Gazette. 

For much information concerning Samuel Atkinson and his de- 
scendants, and references for original sources of the same, I take this 
opportunity of acknowledging my indebtedness to Miss Helen Kirkbride 
Morton, of Philadelphia, and Dr. W. 8. Long, of Haddonfield, N. J. 
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other of the plantations of his step-father, William Biles, in 
Falls Township, first that on the Delaware River and then 
that which William Penn complained encroached on his 
Manor of Pennsbury. After coming of age he continued in 
the same township until his removal to West Jersey, in 1714, 
in which year he is still spoken of as “ of Falls Township,” 
and he no doubt lived with some of his Biles relatives on 
the same land, as he had none of his own in Bucks County. 
On 6 mo. 4, 1714, he requested a certificate of removal from 
Falls Monthly Meeting, and the next day declared his in- 
tentions of marriage with Ruth Beakes at Chesterfield 
Monthly Meeting in West Jersey, to which she belonged. 
He may have stayed temporarily with his brother Isaac, 
then living in Notuagham Township, near Ruth’s home, 
but after their marriage the following month, he took up 
his abode on his wife’s property in Nottingham Township, 
she being a lady of large landed estate. 

On 9 mo. 5, 1719, Samuel Atkinson having already re- 
moved with his family within the bounds of “ New Town” 
(Newton) Meeting, requested a certificate from Chesterfield 
Monthly Meeting, which was issued 10 mo. 3. Newton 
Meeting a constituent of Gloucester Mo. Mtg. (now Had- 
donfield Mo. Mtg.) was held at Newton in Gloucester 
County, but included within its compass Chester Township, 
Burlington County, and it was in the latter township that 
Samuel Atkinson had located. He presented his certificate 
to Newton Mo. Mtg. 1 mo. 14, 1719/20. 

He had purchased land in (as well as removed to) Chester 
Township before applying to Chesterfield for the certificate, 
as will be seen in the account below. (Chesterfield and 
Chester should not be confused ; the two townships were on 
opposite sides of Burlington County, and there was a 
Friends meeting in each, the former being also a monthly 
meeting. Samuel never lived in Chesterfield Township, but 
in Nottingham Township, within the compass of Chesterfield 
Monthly Meeting, and from Nottingham Township removed 
to Chester Township, within the compass of Newton or 
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Gloucester Monthly Meeting.) The following accounts of 
Samuel Atkinson’s lands are restricted to those in his own 
right, and such of his wife’s as they had made their home; 
to include all of hers it would be necessary to give a history 
of the great landed property of her father, Mahlon Stacy, 
one of the principal proprietors of the Province of West 
Jersey, and her brother, Mahlon Stacy, Jr. 


In 1707/8 he released’ to William Paxson, all his interest in his 
father’s land which his mother had sold to George Biles, and Paxson 
afterwards purchased. 

By deed? of March 13, 1718/9, Samuel Atkinson and Ruth his 
wife, released to William Trent, of Philadelphia, two tracts in Notting- 
ham Township ; one of 100 acres, which William Emley by will April 
21, 1704 (it then adjoining Mahlon Stacy’s land) gave his daughter 
Mary wife of John Heywood, who sold Nov. 26 & 27, 1707, to William 
Beakes, who by will March 24, 1710, devised it to his son Edmund 
Beakes (it being the plantation William Beakes then dwelt on), who 
sold it Nov. 2 & 8, 1718 to his step-mother, Ruth Beakes (afterwards 
Samuel Atkinson’s wife) ; the other also of 100 acres adjoining the north 
side of the above plantation, originally belonging to Mahlon Stacy, 
Senior, who on Jan. 28 & 29, 1677 conveyed to Thomas Lambert, 
Senior, 1/12 part of 1/100 part of West Jersey, whose son and heir 
Thomas Lambert on July 19 & 20, 1714, confirmed the 100 acres to the 
same Ruth Beakes, (now Atkinson). These adjoining lands forming 
one plantation were the residence of Samuel and Ruth until their 
removal to Chester Township. 

On Sept. 20, 1719, Samuel Atkinson, “late of Nottingham Town- 
ship,’’ bought of Thomas Adams, of Chester Township, 238 acres in 
the latter township (Adams’ late dwelling place), also a meadow of 12 
acres in Evesham Township, adjoining Thomas Hooten’s dwelling.* 
(Evesham and Chester then adjoined, the modern township of Mt. 
Laurel, which now separates them, having been laid off from the former 





1 Bucks Co. Deed Book 3, p. 404; deed not fully dated; it was ac- 
knowledged March 9, 1707, [1707/8]. 

2 West Jersey Deeds, liber DD, folio 379. Samuel and Ruth's resi- 
dence is given as Burlington County, no township stated. William 
Trent was the founder of Trenton, which stood on land originally be- 
longing to Ruth’s father, Mahlon Stacy. 

3 W. J. Deeds, liber HH, folio 225. In another deed this is stated 
to have been 237 % acres. 
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in 1872; the meadow was most likely in the part now Mt. Laurel 
Township. ) 

On Dec. 4, 1722, Samuel Atkinson, then of Chester Township, bought 
of Robert and Benjamin Field, of Mansfield Township, 200 acres in 
Chester Twp. adjoining the sbove, part of 800 acres acquired by the 
Field’s father, also Benjamin.‘ 

He had thus a plantation (not counting the meadow in Evesham) of 
438 acres. By deed of Dec. 19, 1764, he conveyed to his son Samuel 
Atkinson, Junior, the greater part of this, 371 acres.2 Of the 
67 acres remaining no record has been found of its disposal ; it is most 
likely he retained it to live on himself, and that it formed part of his 
residuary estate left to his two daughters, though it is not mentioned in 
the inventory, nor specifically in his will. 

June 2, 1763, Samuel Atkinson, Edward Hollinshead, Samuel Stokes 
and Benjamin Hollinshead, signed an agreement, fixing lines and 
corners of their lands, which had become uncertain.‘ 

On April 27, 1765, Samuel Atkinson joined Silas Crispin and others, 
all of Burlington County, in a quit claim to Thomas Wetherill, of 
Burlington City, to certain lands at Little Egg Harbor, in settlement 
of disputed lands.“ What Samuel Atkinson’s personal interest was 
in these lands, is unknown to the writer. 


The Atkinsons of New Jersey, (p. 29), says he settled in 
Chester Township before 1719, when he bought “a large 


tract of land of Thomas Adams, adjoining his own, and 
where he then lived.” But we have seen above that the 
purchase from Adams was the first he made here, and that 
it was the purchase from the Fields that adjoined the land 
already his. The sale of Ruth’s Nottingham plantation in 
March, 1718/9, and the meeting’s certificate, prove that it 
was within the year 1719 that they moved, some time be- 
fore November. The book quoted gives quite a good ac- 
count of Samuel Atkinson, having a few small errors like 
the one just mentioned, but it fails to identify him as the 


1W. J. Deeds, liber HH, folio 220. 

2 W. J. Deeds, liber U, folio 528. Matlack MS, p. 929, has a note 
that Samuel Atkinson sold 66 acres to Nehemiah Haines, but gives no 
date nor reference to record. This would account for all but the 12 
acres of meadow in Evesham. 

3W. J. Deeds, liber U, folio 110. 

*W. J. Deeds, liber W, folio 266. 
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son of Thomas of Bucks County, and has some very wild 
speculations as to his parentage. It cites the statement in 
his will (see below) of his father being entitled to a lot in 
Philadelphia, because he “came to Philadelphia with 
William Penn, and rendered him some service,” and then 
deduces from accounts quoted by Thomas Shourds in his 
History of Fenwick’s Colony, that these services were the 
furnishing beef and pork to the Proprietary by one James 
Atkinson, presumably a butcher, and that therefore James 
was the father of Samuel, confirmed by the name J. Atkin- 
son being found on a plan of the Province (outside the 
city). But Samuel himself gives the true reason in his 
will, that is, that it was in right of his father’s purchase of 
500 acres, and that he saw his father’s name on a plan of the 
city (probably Holme’s “ Portraiture”) not a map of the 
Province at large. And it is likely that the James Atkinson 
mentioned in the beef and pork accounts was not really a 
butcher, but the large landowner of that name both in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, who married the widow of 
Mark Newbie. 

But to quote the authenticated parts of this account: 
“ This tract” [the Adams purchase] “is at the easterly end 
of Moorestown (then Rodmantown), and lies on both sides 
of the King’s Road, extending from Salem to Burlington, as 
laid out in 1681.” “His dwelling was a stately mansion 
for the day in which it was built, for Samuel was a man of 
considerable estate, and his good wife, Ruth, a daughter of 
Mahlon Stacy, had brought him a large fortune.” ‘He 
was a man of influence in his neighborhood, as well in the 
meeting, of which he was a consistent member, as in the 
political movements of the times then agitating the Colony.” 

There had been a dwelling already on the Adams tract, 
but Samuel Atkinson either remodelled it on an extensive 
scale, or built another. At the time the above was written 
(1890) part of it was still standing, but no longer in posses- 
sion of a descendant. The same account says that Stacy 
Atkinson, who died about 1780, grandson of Samuel, was 
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the last of the name owning any of the ancestral acres. 
The house is now about one mile from Stanwick Station on 
the Camden & Burlington Co. R. R. 

Samuel Atkinson did indeed live in lordly style on his 
fine plantation, and with the really “large fortune ” of his 
wife they were without doubt wealthy beyond any in the 
township, the Rodmans and Adamses perhaps excepted.' 
Ruth’s inheritance from her father, while large, was even 
more extensive from her brother, Mahlon Stacy, Jr., who 
died intestate and childless. Samuel joined Ruth and the 
other heirs of her brother in many sales of his property, 
but these have not been included in account of his land 
transactions above, for reasons there stated, and especially 
as they did not keep any of the land. The Atkinsons of 
New Jersey states that Mahlon Stacy, Jr., lived the latter 
part of his life with Samuel and Ruth “on the old home- 
stead,” presumably the Stacy homestead, but they had re- 
moved from any Stacy property long before his death (1744), 
and a deed from his sister Mary Pownall to her nephew 
Thomas Atkinson,’ states that her brother Mahlon had 
lived just before his death at Bridgeton, (now Mt. Holly). 

On Samuel Atkinson’s plantation was a family burying 
ground, where he and his wife are buried, and some of 
their descendants ; a separate lot adjoined it for the burial 
of slaves.» He owned a considerable number of slaves, as 
did most Quaker gentlemen in New Jersey in his day. 
This family graveyard has shared the fate of many other 
such after the surrounding land has been alienated from 
the family; it is in a state of great neglect. 


‘Drs. John and Thomas Rodman, originally from Long Island, and 
ancestors of the Bucks County family of that name. The Adamses 
were descended from Major John Fenwick, once Proprietor of Fen- 
wick's Colony. 

* May 31, 1742, W. J. Deeds, liber C.F., folio 174. This Thomas 
Atkinson was son of Samuel and Ruth. 

> Woodward & Hageman's History of Burlington County, (Phila., 
1883), p. 263; The Atkinsons of New Jersey, p. 32. 

VoL. XXX.—22 
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Samuel Atkinson’s name appears on the list of freeholders 
in Chester Township, returned by Thomas Hunloke, Sheriff 
of Burlington County, April 15, 1745.’ This does not 
mean the office of Chosen Freeholder, a township official, 
usually abbreviated to Freeholder, an office he at one 
time held, but this list simply shows the owners of land 
there at that time. Samuel, like his brother William, was 
active in politics, but while his influence was great in the 
political affairs of his township and county, the offices he 
held, though numerous, were only minor ones. Neverthe- 
less, in his day politics was the gentleman’s vocation, and 
the small local positions were frequently filled by men of 
the highest standing, as they are in England still. After 
the Revolution many of these offices came to be considered 
too trivial for men of means or position, and so it has 
continued, until the present generation has no true concep- 
tion of the idea of their ancestors in accepting them. 
Samuel Atkinson was Freeholder of Chester Township 
1725, 1726, 1727 and 1728; Overseer of the Poor, 1726, 
1727, 1728 and 1729; Assessor, 1722, 1723, 1724, 1735, 


1736, 1787 and 1754; Collector (of taxes), 1734; Surveyor 

of Roads (the modern supervisor’) 1738 to 1746, inclusive; 

Surveyor for Chester Township, elected 1 mo. 7, 1747. 
Samuel Atkinson was a birthright member of the Society 


? PENNA MAG., xxix, 425. 

? This position recalls the fact that in a few localities there has been 
an awakening very recently from the state of affairs mentioned above, 
and that in a few places (notably some townships near Philadelphia) 
men of great wealth and high social position are, to the benefit of their 
townships and boroughs, taking such offices as road supervisors, etc. 

* The above list has been compiled from the Court Book of Records, 
Burlington County, p. 206 ; the First Minute Book of Chester Town- 
ship, commenced 1693; and the Matlack MS, in possession of The 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, pp. 177, 273, 820, 322. A Samuel 
Atkinson was Freeholder in 1774 and 1775, who was no doubt the son 
of this Samuel, as the latter was then nearly 90 years old, and died 
in the latter year. A Samuel Atkinson was Constable in 1772, who 
may have been neither, certainly not the father. 
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of Friends, and grew up under the care ot Falls Monthly 
Meeting (in Bucks Quarter), attending Falls particular 
meeting. In 1714 he changed his membership to Chester- 
field Monthly Meeting (in Burlington Quarter), and the 
particular meeting of the same name, there being none 
nearer to Trenton while he lived there. In 1719 he changed 
again to Gloucester Monthly Meeting (then in Salem 
Quarter), and his particular meeting was at first Newton, 
but within a year after his settlement there, a meeting had 
been established at Chester, and attached to Gloucester 
Monthly. Mitchener’s Karly Quakerism, p. 128, has this: 
“Samuel Smith says, the meeting-house at Chester was 
built and the meeting settled there in 1721. But the Ches- 
terfield records mention assisting Chester Friends to rebuild 
their meeting-house, which had been burned in that year. 
The meeting had probably existed prior to that date.” The 
fire was really the year before; compare the minute of 
Falls Monthly Meeting (p. 232 above) when William At- 
kinson, brother of Samuel, was appointed 8 mo. 5, 1720, 
on a “committee to collect subscriptions from Bristol meet- 
ing to assist in rebuilding Chester Meeting House, Burling- 
ton County, destroyed by fire.” So there must have been 
a meeting at Chester very shortly after Samuel’s arrival, 
and the first meeting-house burned when quite new, per- 
haps while unfinished. While he first attended Newton 
meeting, he no doubt at once commenced to help organize 
one at Chester, the advent of his family probably being the 
cause of establishing the new congregation. Newton 
meeting has since been “laid down ” and Chester meeting 
is now called Moorestown meeting, but not till after Samuel 
Atkinson’s death. Before 1760 Gloucester Mo. Mtg. had 
come to be called Haddonfield Mo. Mtg., and in that year 
Evesham Mo. Mtg. was divided from it, including Evesham 
and Chester particular meetings ; so after that date Samuel’s 
membership was in the new monthly meeting of Evesham, 
provided he continued a Friend till then, which is doubtful 
as we shall see below, (though he was buried in the 
Friends’ burying ground at Moorestown). 
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Samuel Atkinson took no active part in the affairs of 
Chesterfield Mo. Mtg. while a member there, the only men- 
tion of him in its minutes being the declaration of his in- 
tention of marriage, and the request for and granting of his 
certificate to “‘ New Town Meeting in Glocester County.” 

But in Haddonfield (early Gloucester) Mo. Mtg. he served 
on committees 9 mo. 14, 1720; 6 mo. 18, 1722; 6 mo. 12, 
1723; 8 mo. 12, 1730; and 8 mo. 13, 1740. He was made 
an Overseer of Chester Meeting 1 mo. 12, 1721 [1720/, ?] 
and released from that position at his own request 4 mo. 13, 
1726; and a representative to the (Salem) Quarterly Meet- 
ing, 6 mo. 12, 1723 and 1 mo. 9, 1729 [1728/, ?]. 

On 8 mo. 12, 1730, he requested a certificate for Stacy 
Beakes (his step-son) to Falls Mo. Mtg., and on 2 mo. 9, 
1739, one for his son Thomas Atkinson to Burlington Mo. 
Mtg. On 6 mo. 11, 1759, “Samuel Atkinson disunited as 
a member of this meeting,” but whether it was our subject 
or not is uncertain; there were other Samuel Atkinsons 
within the compass of Haddonfield Mo. Mtg., besides his 
son, who is mentioned however as “Samuel Atkinson, 
Junr.”” But as he was buried in the Friends’ graveyard it 
is likely this minute refers to another.’ 

Samuel Atkinson died in Chester Township, Burlington 
County, New Jersey, Feb. 21, 1775, aged nearly 90 years. 
The following obituary notice of him appeared in the Penn- 
sylvania Gazette of March 1, 1775:? 


‘On Tuesday morning, the 21*. ult, departed this life, in Burling- 
ton County, New-Jersey, SAMUEL ATKINSON, in the 90" year of his 





1 His name certainly does not occur again in the minutes of Haddon- 
field Mo. Mtg. but this proves nothing, as shortly after this date Eves- 
ham Mo. Mtg. was established, to which his membership if he still 
retained it, would have been transferred ; and the writer has not exam- 
ined the minutes of that meeting. The above statements are from the 
several meeting records in custody of their appropriate officials. 

*In Index to Obituary Notices Published in the Pennsylvania Gazette, 
Penna. MaG., x, 834, the date of this paper is incorrectly given as 
Feb. 24. 
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age, and on the Thursday following his remains were deposited in 
Friends burying-ground at Moores-Town. 

In every period and station in life, he supported the character of an 
honest man, which secured him the esteem of those who were acquainted 
with his virtues.—With a tender and benevolent heart, he possessed 
extensive knowledge and good abilities, which he always cheerfully 
exerted for the benefit of his fellow-creatures. He endured all the in- 
firmities of old age with christian fortitude and resignation, leaving this 
world with a well-grounded hope of unfading joys, in a kingdom ‘not 
made with hands, eternal in the Heavens.’ ’’ 


His will’ was dated 4 mo. 13, 1769, and proved at 
Burlington, April 13, 1775, and the inventory dated 3 
mo. 27,1775. He left his son Thomas five shillings, “ hav- 
ing heretofore paid for him more than I could afford.” To 
his son Samuel five shillings, “I having done sufficiently 
for him already.” Also to son Samuel mulatto man Adam. 
To daughter Rebecca mulatto boy Lott. To daughter 
Ruth two mulatto boys Noah and Andrew. To son 
Thomas’s two sons William and John mulatto boy Uz. 
“Whereas Governor William Penn deceased (as I have 
been very well informed) did promise my deceased Father 
if he would take up five hundred acres of land within his 
province he would give him a lott in Philadelphia together 
with liberty land, and my Father did take up five hundred 
acres as by the Survey on record may appear and dyed 
soon after; and the proprietor did honestly and justly lay 
out a lott accordingly, which I have seen in a plan or map 
of the City with my Father’s name thereon, which said lott 
and liberty lands which belongeth or appertains to me I give 
and devise unto my two above said Daughters their heirs 
and assigns forever to be equally divided between them.” 
(Whether the daughters ever obtained possession of these 
lots is questionable). He appointed his sons-in-law, Joshua 
Bispham and Thomas Say, executors. He directed that the 
persons to whom his slaves were left should teach them to 
read the holy Scriptures; and that when the slaves reached 
the age of thirty-five they were to be freed, if they behaved 


IN. J. Wills, liber 17, folio 153. Burlington files 1773-1777. 
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well, otherwise to remain in servitude for life. All his 
residuary estate to be equally divided between his two 
daughters. 

Samuel Atkinson married 7 mo. 12, 1714, at the house 
of Mahlon Stacy (the bride’s brother) under care of Chester- 
field Monthly Meeting,’ Ruth (Stacy) Beakes, (born 1 mo. 
30, 1680,? died 6 mo 9, 1755,> daughter of Mahlon and 
Rebecca (Ely) Stacy, of “ Ballifield,” Nottington Township, 
Burlington County, West Jersey, and widow of William 
Beakes, also of Nottingham Township. Mahlon Stacy, her 
father, one of the Lords Proprietors of the Province of West 
Jersey, (owning one quarter of a tenth), was one of the 
greatest men of that Province, and through his daughters 
was ancestor of many of the leading families of Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, as Pownall, Kirkbride, Janney, 
Beakes, etc., as well as of New Jersey. He was of the 
landed gentry in England, being a Stacy of Ballifield, in 
Yorkshire, whose pedigree is given in Rev. Joseph Hunt- 
er’s History of Hallamshire. [For further particulars of the 
Stacy family see Note F.] William Beakes, Ruth Stacy’s 


first husband, was of a Bucks County family quite distin- 
guished in early times ; see Note G. 

In Woodward & Hageman’s History of Burlington & 
Mercer Counties, facing page 664 is a map of “ The Site of 
Trenton in 1714, copied from Basse’s Book of Surveys by 


1 List of marriages in Chesterfield Mo. Mtg. published in PENNA. 
Maa., ix, 349. It thas been claimed that in this list sometimes the 
date of the second declaration has been taken as the date of marriage ; 
but the minutes of the Mo. Mtg. show that the second declaration in 
this case was 7 mo. 2, so the 12th is no doubt the date of marriage. 

* Chesterfield Mo. Mtg. register; Burlington Mo. Mtg. gives 7 mo., 
but Chesterfield is taken to be correct. 

3 Matlack MS. p. 907. In list of burials in Friends Graveyard at 
Chester Meeting, Moorestown, p. 232, Matlack MS., hers is recorded 
as 6 mo. 10, 1754, but evidently should be the next year. Matlack’s 
lists of burials, officials, etc. are generally correct, as taken from official 
lists ; some of his biographical data, however, being from hearsay, are 
frequently wide of the mark. 
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Chas. R. Hutchinson.” This shows Mahlon Stacy’s planta- 
tion of 800 acres, on the Delaware River and both sides of 
Assunpink Creek ; this is all now within the city of Tren- 
ton. Mahlon Stacy called it “ Ballifield ” from his ances- 
tral home in England. Adjoining this tract on the south, 
is shown “ Ruth Beaks Plantation,” also with a frontage on 
the Delaware, near the bank of which is indicated “R. 
Beakes House.” This is where Samuel and Ruth dwelt 
after their marriage ; it was the 100 acres bought from her 
step-son, Edmund Beakes, mentioned above. Ruth also 
inherited large quantities of land from her father and 
brother, an account of which more properly belongs to a 
history of the Stacy family; and as such a work is now in 
preparation, the reader is referred to it for further particu- 
lars. [See Note F.] 

Samuel and Ruth (Stacy-Beakes) Atkinson had issue, (no 
meeting records of their births have been found, so their 
relative ages are uncertain, though Thomas was eldest son; 
also there may have been others who died young) : 


21. THomAs ATKINSON, b. 
Mar. , Susannah Shinn. 

22. SAMUEL ATKINSON, b. , d. Oct. —, 1781.! 
Mar. , Ann Coate. 

23. ReBecca ATKINSON, b. ——, d. ——. 

Mar. Ist, 1 mo. 12, 1739, Thomas Budd, Jr. 
2nd, 10 mo. 3, 1753, Thomas Say, M. D.? 
24, RurtH ATKINSON, b. , * 5 
Mar. Feb. —, 1748, Joshua Bispham.* 

The Atkinsons of New Jersey, p. 32, gives two more children, John 
and William, but these are shown by Samuel’s will to have been grand- 
children, sons of Thomas. It also gives Rebecca’s first husband as 
Joshua Wright instead of Thomas Budd, Jr. ; it was really her aunt 
Rebecca Stacy who married Joshua Wright. In Isaac & Rachel Collins, 





1 Evidence of his will. 

*See Life and Writings of Thomas Say, edited by his son, Phila. 
1796. He had been married before. 

*She was his second wife. See Memoranda Concerning the Family 
of Bispham, by William Bispham, N. Y. 1890. 
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Appendix, p. 150, Samuel and Ruth are given twelve children; the list 
seems to be composed of a mixture of the children of Samuel and Ruth, 
and those of their son Samuel, Jr., with some added not known to be- 
long to either. This book also makes Thomas Budd marry Rebecca 
(Stacy) Wright, instead of her niece Rebecca Atkinson, as he really did. 
It has some other errors to be noted in Note F. 


12. William Atkinson, Jr., born 9 mo. 18, 1709, 
in Bristol Township, Bucks County, died 1794 in the 
City of Philadelphia, son of William and Mary (Hough) 
Atkinson, lived in early life in the Borough of Bristol, but 
about 1730 (in which year he came of age) removed to 
the City of Philadelphia, where he in time established him- 
self as a shipbuilder, thus becoming a pioneer in one of 
Philadelphia’s most famous industries. He purchased 
several pieces of real estate in the city. 


By deed of release? dated March 4, 1730, William Atkinson, then of 
the city of Philadelphia, bought of Philip Syng and Elizabeth his wife, 
a lot on the south side of Gilbert's Alley, 15 feet wide and 51 feet deep, 
part of a larger lot which Syng had bought of the executors of Arthur 
Wells. He disposed of this by his will. 

By deed* of Nov. 8, 1751, he bought of the heirs of Samuel Fisher, 
deceased, a house and lot on the west side of Delaware Front Street, 20 
ft. 4 in wide and 35 ft. 3% in deep, part of a larger lot originally 
granted to Richard Bull ; this was bounded on the north partly by his 
lot already mentioned. He disposed of this also by will. 

By deed‘ of April 17, 1752 he bought of John Dumer & Eliza- 
beth his wife a lot (including a dwelling house and other buildings) on 
the north side of Sassafras Street, 33 feet wide and 51 feet deep, part 
of a larger lot inherited by said Elizabeth Dumer, from her father, 
John Furnis. This was not mentioned specifically in his will, but was 
probably included in his residuary estate, as no record of his previous 
disposal of it has been found. 

On Feb. 18, 1758, he bought® of his father’s executors, Joseph 
Atkinson and Rachel Stapler (with her husband Thomas Stapler), the 
lot in Bristol Borough that his father had purchased from John Bor- 
rodaile in 1712, He probably re-conveyed this to his brother Joseph. 


1 Register of Falls Mo. Mtg. 

? Phila. Deed Book H3, page 357. 
8 «6 “é “c“ D59, “© 400. 
4 sé sé ‘ H8, “cc 337. 
5 Bucks Co. Deed Book 10, p. 55. 
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The lot on Gilbert’s Alley had no house on it at the time 
he bought it, but he soon erected a brick dwelling which 
he made his residence the rest of his life. This alley, after- 
wards called Elfreth’s Alley, (from Jeremiah Elfreth who 
bought the southwest corner of Front Street and the alley), 
and sometimes Preston’s Alley, ran from Front to Second 
Streets, between and parallel to Mulberry (Arch) and Sassa- 
fras (Race) Streets; it is now part of Cherry Street. These 
small streets or alleys, off Front Street, now entirely given 
over to warehouses or the poorest class of dwellings, were 
then all occupied by families in very good circumstances, 
and with Front Street itself, up to the end of the 18th 
century, constituted the most exclusive residential locality 
in the city. William Atkinson was living here when Daniel 
Stanton and John Pemberton made their visitation to 
Friends’ families in the city, 1757 to 1760;' as his son-in- 
law, Israel Cassell’s, name also occurs on their list as living 
in the same street, he no doubt lived with William Atkin- 
son. 

The house on the west side of Front Street (the back of 
which lot adjoined the back of his home lot), was also, of 
course, between the present Arch and Race Streets; that 
and the house on the north side of Sassafras (Race) Street, 
he apparently purchased for investment only. 

By his will? dated May 31, 1788, proved Sept. 15, 1794, 
he left his house and lot on Elfreth’s Alley, and the house 
and lot on Front street, partly adjoining the same, to his 
grandchildren (the children of his deceased daughter Re- 
becca Cassell), Sarah, wife of Peter Letelier, Mary, wife of 
Josiah Paul, Elizabeth, wife of Jeremiah Smith, Lydia 
Cassell, Arnold Cassell and Rebecca Cassell; and to them 
also he left all residue of his estate, not specified; James 
Hartley, of the City of Philadelphia, merchant, was made 
sole executor. 

All his children except Rebecca seem to have died before 


1 See their list of Friends’ families visited in PENNA. MAG., vol. xvi. 
? Phila. Will Book x, p. 112. 
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him unmarried, or at least without issue. These grand- 
children, and their father Israel Cassell, lived with him, the 
elder ones until marriage, the younger until his death. 

William Atkinson, Jr. married 7 mo. 24, 1734, at Phila. 
Meeting,’ Sarah Pawley, daughter of George and Mary 
(Janney) Pawley, of the City of Philadelphia.? Mary 
(Janney) Pawley the mother of Sarah, was Sister of Randle 
Janney, a wealthy citizen of Philadelphia, connected by 
his marriage with Frances Righton, of a distinguished 
Barbadoes family, with many prominent Philadelphia fami- 
lies such as Biddle and Masters (the latter being allied with 
the Penns); Randle was also a large landholder in Cecil 
County, Maryland. Another brother, Thomas Janney, was 
ancestor of a well-known family in Cecil County, and the 
widow of his son Isaac married Benjamin Hough, nephew 
of Mary Hough, mother of William Atkinson, Jr. Their 
father, William Janney, of the parish of Mobberley, Ches- 
hire, England, (whose wife was Deborah Webb, of Inkstrey, 
Staffordshire), was a first-cousin, of Thomas Janney, Pro- 
vincial Councillor of Pennsylvania.* William and Sarah 
(Pawley) Atkinson had issue: 


(Births from Falls Mo. Mtg. register). 


25. Mary ATKINSON, b. 10.1. 1735, d. before 1788, probably unm. 
26. ReEsBeccA ATKINSON, b. 6.16. 1737, d. before 1788. 
Mar. 5 mo. 25, 1756, Israel Cassell.‘ 

’ Register of Phila. Mo. Mtg. 

* The Phila. Mo. Mtg. register has: Mary Pawley died 2 mo. 7, 
1718, wife of George; George Pawley buried 10 mo. 1, 1721, “nota 
Friend.”’ 

’For further particulars see The Quaker Janneys of Cheshire, by 
Miles White, Jr., in Publications of the Southern History Association, 
vol. viii. 

*Son of Arnold and Lydia (Fordham) Cassell ; Lydia being daughter 
of Benjamin Fordham, of Annapolis, Md. Arnold Cassell was son of 
Arnold and Susanna (de la Plaine) Cassell, and grandson of Johannes 
Cassell, one of the leading men in early Germantown, and one of the 
councilmen (called ‘‘committeemen’’) named in the borough charter, 
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27. JosEPH ATKINSON, b. 5.5. 1739, d. 7.13.1747.! 

28. Wuii1AM ATKINSON, b, 3.16. 1741/2, d. before 1788, probably 
unm. 

In some copies of the Falls register in the Hist. Soc. of Penna. 
library, Rebecca’s birth has been miscopied 1734, and in one of them 
she has been placed at the head of the list on this account, but in the 
original she appears in the second place where she belongs. 





May 31, 1691. His son Arnold married 9 mo. 2, 1693, Susanna de la 
Plaine, of a noble Huguenot family settled in New York, whose mother 
was Susanna Cresson, of a similar family, then of New York, now 
mostly transplanted into Philadelphia; one of their daughters, Ver- 
onica, married Isaac Warner, son of John, and grandson of William 
Warner (I) of Blockley. 


' Falls Mo. Mtg. register. 


(To be continued.) 
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“SERVANTS AND APPRENTICES BOUND AND AS- 
SIGNED BEFORE JAMES HAMILTON MAYOR OF 
PHILADELPHIA, 1745.” 


CONTRIBUTED BY GEORGE W. NEIBLE, CHESTER, PENNA. 


October 2d. 1745. 
(Passengers per snow George, Capt. Ambler.) 


Charles Carrol, from Dublin, consideration £14 paid by 
John Carpenter of Gloucester township N. J. to Robert 
Wakely for his passage and in further consideration of 
Carpenter teaching him trade of a weaver—apprenticed for 
five years. 

Robert Wakely assigns Nicholas Smith, from Dublin, to 
Nehamiah Baker of Chester Co., Pa., consideration £15. to 
serve four years from Sept. 22, 1745, and to have custom- 
ary dues. 

Bryan Dignan, from Dublin, consideration £15. paid by 
Edward Goff of Chester Co., Pa., to Robert Wakely for 
passage money—servant to said Goff for five years. 

John Havey, from Dublin, consideration £15. paid by 
Joseph Phipps jun. of Chester Co. Pa., to Robert Wakely 
passage money to Penna., servant to said Phipps for term 
of five years Robert Wakely assigns Robert Burleigh, from 
Dublin, to Richard Smith of Salem N. J., consideration 
£14.10/, to serve four years and customary dues. 

Robert Wakely assigns Manus Marley, from Lublin, to 
Robert Craig of Bucks Co. Pa., consideration £14.15/ to 
serve five years from Sept. 22, 1745, and customary dues. 

William Adair, servant to William Campbell, of Chester 
Co. Pa., with consent of master goes as servant to William 
Clymer, of Philada., mariner, for two years. Consideration 
£8.15/ and customary dues. 

Robert Wakely assigns John Sullivan, from Dublin, to 
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John Potts of Philada. consideration £15.10/ to serve four 
years from Sept. 22 1745, and customary dues, 

Robert Wakely assigns John Riely, (from Dublin), to 
John Potts of Philada. Consideration £15.10/. to serve 
four years from Sept. 22 1745, with customary dues. 

Robert Wakely assigns Daniel Connell, from Dublin, to 
John Potts of Philada. Consideration £15.10/ to serve four 
years from Sept 22 1745, and customary dues. 

Robert Wakely assigns Thomas Keaton, from Dublin, to 
John Potts, of Philada. Conditions £15.10/ to serve four 
years from Sept. 22 1745, with customary dues. 

Robert Wakely assigns Constantine McGuire, of Dublin, 
to George Taylor of Philada. Co. Consideration £15.10/ 
to serve four years from Sept. 22 last, with customary dues. 

Robert Wakely assigns Timothy Wright, from Dublin to 
George Taylor of Philada County. Consideration £15.10/ 
to serve four years from Sept. 22 1745, with customary 
dues. 

Robert Wakely assigns Philip Egan, from Dublin, to 
George Taylor of Philada County. Consideration £15.10/ 
to serve four years from Sept 22 1745, with customary 
dues. 

Conyngham & Gardiner assign John Steen, from London- 
derry, in the ship Woodstock, Geo Axton Com‘ to Joseph 
England of Chester County—Consideration £12. to serve 
four years from 18 September last. 

October 3rd. 

Robert Dixon assigns Mary Caffery for the remainder ot 
her time to Charles Moore of Phila. hatter, to serve five 
years from July 11, 1748. Consideration £12. and custom- 
ary dues. 

Samuel Powell, (son of Mary Poweli) binds himself by 
consent of mother, apprentice to William Moode, shoe- 
maker, for seven years and five months from this date, and 
is to have nine months schooling at writing and reading, 
and at the expiration of his time one complete suit of new 
apparel. 
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October 4th. 

John Inglis assigns Anthony Adams (an East Indian from 
Scotland in ship Anne Galley, Capt. Houston), to serve 
Thomas Mullan six years from Sept. 20 last. Consideration 
£18. and customary dues. 

Patrick Kirk (from Dublin, on snow George Capt. Am- 
bler) in consideration £15. for passage, to Robert Wakely 
and in further consideration of being taught trade of 
butcher, binds himself an apprentice and servant to Edward 
Ash, Philada. Co. to serve five years from date & to have 
customary dues. 

John Allen assigns John Moor (a servant from Ireland in 
the brig* Carolina, Capt John Allen) to serve Thomas 
Paxton four years from Oct 3d inst. Consideration 
£18. 10/ and to have customary dues. 


October Sth. 


Edward Dowers assigns Michael Colley, (a servant from 
Ireland on the ship Bolton, Capt. Edward Dowers), to serve 
Thomas Bailey and his assigns four years from Oct. 4 1745. 


Consideration £16.—to have customary dues. 

Robert Wakely assigns Timothy Ryan, (a servant from 
Dublin) to serve John McCormick & his assigns four years 
from Sept. 221745. Consideration £14.10/, with customary 
dues. 

Edward Dowers assigns John Welch, (a servant from Ire- 
land in Ship Bolton), to serve Anthony Turner, of Frederick 
Co. Va., four years from Oct 4 1745—customary dues. 
Consideration £16. 

Edward Dowers assigns John Brook, (a servant from 
Ireland in ship Bolton) to Alexander Crookshank, cord- 
wainer, three years and a half from Oct 4th 1745, Consid- 
eration £20.—customary dues. 

Edward Dowers assigns Alexander Birch, (a servant from 
Ireland, on ship Bolton) to Abraham Farrington, Burling- 
ton Co. N. J., for four years from Oct 4th 1745. Consid- 
eration £17.\customary dues. 
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Edward Dowers assigns John Smith, (a servant from Ire- 
land on ship Bolton) to serve William Lawrence of Allens- 
town N. J. four years from Oct 4 1745. Consideration 
£17.—customary dues. 

Edward Dowers assigns Roger Maher? (Servant from 
Ireland, on ship Bolton), to William Lawrence of Allens- 
town, N. J. for four years from Oct 4 1745. Consideration 
£17.—customary dues. 

Edward Dowers assigns James Harding, (an Irish servant 
on ship Bolton) to William Lawrence of Allenstown N. J. 
for four years from Oct 4 1745. Consideration £17.,— 
customary dues. 

Edward Dowers assigns Edward Royall (a servant from 
Ireland on ship Bolton), to William Garwood of Philada. 
for four years. Consideration £16. customary dues. 

Robert Wakely— William Murrough (a servant from Ire- 
land on snow George) to Ebenezer Brown, four years from 
Sept 22 last. Consideration £15.—customary dues. 


October 7th. 

James Thomson, late of New Brunswick, East Jersey, 
binds himself an apprentice to Jonathan Durell of Philada., 
potter, to learn the art and mystery of a Potter for five 
years from the 18th Sept. 1745; to have two quarters of 
year night schooling and at expiration of the said term to 
have two suits of apparel, one whereof to be new. 

Nathaniel Ambler assigns Francis M¢Cann, (servant from 
Ireland on snow George) to serve John Fullerton four years 
from Sept. 22d last. Consideration £19.—customary dues. 

Jacob Casdrop and John Johnson, Overseers of the Poor 
of the Northern Liberties bind Elizabeth Downey, a poor 
child, of ten years of age, with her own consent and accord, 
to Charles Juisian of Philada Co., as an apprentice for eight 
years from this date—the said girl to be taught to read & 
write, and at expiration of the said time to have two suits 
of apparel, one of which is to be new. 

John Erwin assigns William Stewart (a servant from Ire- 
land, on snow George, Capt. Benj Buck,) to William Moode, 
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for four years from Oct. 2.1745. Consideration £22.— 
customary dues. 

Edward Dowers assigns Peter Dolan, (a servant from 
Ireland, on ship Bolton) to John Kirkbride of Bucks Co. 
for four years from Oct 4 1745. Consideration £17.—cus- 
tomary dues. 

Robert Wakely assigns Mary Williamson, (a servant from 
Ireland, snow George), to Anthony Newhouse, of Philada. 
Co., for four years from Sept. 22 1745, Consideration £13. 
customary dues. 

Restore Lippincott assigns John Kennedy for remainder 
of his time, four years from Sept. 22, 1745 to Joseph Burr, 
of West Jersey. Consideration £16.—customary dues. 

John Chase, late of Liverpool, England, in consideration 
of £10. paid Capt. Dowers for his passage binds himself a 
servant to Thomas Bartow, of Chester, for three years and 
a half from this date—to have customary dues. 

October 8th. 

John Reardon assigns Margery Nicholson, for the remain- 
der of her time, five years from 22 June last to Reuben 
Swain of Cape May, West Jersey, consideration £14.10/.— 
customary dues. 

John Erwin assigns Bryan M*Cann (a servant from 
Ireland) to Samuel Reynolds of Lancaster Co. for four years 
from Oct 2 1745.—customary dues. 

John Gardner, from Ireland in brig Cleveland, Capt W™ 
Robinson, in consideration of £8. paid by John Faires of 
Philada, cordwainer, to said Robinson for his passage, binds 
himself a servant to said John Faires, for the term of 
eighteen months from this date. 

Robert Wakely assigns Luke Kelly (a servant on snow 
George, from Ireland) to Robert Dunwiddie for four years 
from Sept 22, 1745, consideration £15.10/, customary dues. 


(To be continued.) 
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RARE EDWIN PRINTS. 
BY MANTLE FIELDING. 


Two engraved portraits by David Edwin have recently 
come under my notice that are not only extremely rare, but 
as far as can now be ascertained are practically unique. In 
one instance only an unlettered impression, printed on satin 
is known, and the print here described is the first impres- 
sion that has appeared printed on paper, with the engraver’s 
name. In the second instance, the portrait is unknown to 
any collector of Edwin’s work. 

It is surprising that only one copy of these plates should 
have survived until our time; and when it is considered that 
one of the portraits is an engraving of George Washington, 
it is of added interest. The collector naturally turns to his 
catalogues of the engraved portraits of Washington, by 
William S. Baker, published 1880, and to the work by 
Charles Henry Hart, published by the Grolier Club 1904; 
also to the catalogues of the collections formed by Hon. 
Hampton L. Carson, and Hon. James T. Mitchell. The 
engraving seems however to have eluded all these collectors, 
with the exception of the unlettered impression printed on 
satin, referred to as the work of an unknown engraver in 
Baker 391, and Hart 273. In the “Catalogue of the En- 
graved Work of David Edwin,” which I published in 1905, 
mention is made of a beautiful little set of portraits pub- 
lished by T. B. Freeman, Philadelphia in 1798, comprising 
as far as known, Mr. John Kemble, Mrs. Merry, Mr. J. E. 
Harwood, and Mr. John Bernard. All of these portraits 
are now extremely scarce; of the Bernard portrait, only 
three copies are known to exist, and one of these is cut 
close. Of the Harwood portrait, we have only restrikes 
from the original plate; and it is safe to say an original is 
unknown, as the great collection of theatrical portraits 

VOL. XXX.—23 
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formed by the late Augustin Daly of New York, and which 
he was thirty years in collecting, had only the modern 
restrike. This portrait of Washington seems to be similar 
to the other portraits of this set, resembling it in general 
appearance, and in size, and lettering. The engraving also 
resembles in general description and measurement Baker 
No. 208, and Hart No. 359, but in comparison with this 
print, Hart No. 359 shows the well-known Stuart type, while 
the print in question differs from it in the general arrange- 
ment, being from the Birch type. The following is the com- 
plete description noted from the print. Unfortunately it 
is not a perfect copy as it has been somewhat cut down. 


WASHINGTON, GEORGE. 
(William Birch type.) 
Full bust, to left. Oval with border line 2/16’. T. B. 
Freeman Excudit— D. Edwin Sculpt/ 
The second print is a folio portrait of Alexander I*. This 
is a very interesting example of Edwin’s work. It was pub- 
lished in Philadelphia 18—, there does not seem to be any 


other copy known among the collections. The following is 
a description as noted from the print. 


ALEXANDER I, oF Russia. 

Bust in uniform, to left. “L* de St Aubin del—D. 
Edwin Sculp‘/ Alexander/ Emperor and Autocrate of all 
the Russias/ Philadelphia. Publish’d Oct. 6". 1814 N°. 72 
Chesnut Street/ Hight 5.12/16” Width 4.6/16”. Vig- 
nette without background. 
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CHRISTIAN GOBRECHT, ARTIST AND INVENTOR. 
BY CHARLES GOBRECHT DARRACH. 


John Christopher Gobrecht, the father of the subject of 
this sketch, a clergyman of the German Reformed Church 
in Pennsylvania, was born in Angerstein, Germany, Octo- 
ber 11, 1733, and emigrated to Philadelphia in 1755. Be- 
tween the years of 1766 and 1806, he was minister in charge 
of congregations in Lancaster, York and other counties. He 
died at the advanced age of 82 years. His wife was Eliza- 
beth Sands, born in 1746, whose great-great-grandfather 
James Sands was born in England in 1622, landed at Ply- 
mouth, Mass., in 1642, and was one of the early settlers 
of Block Island, where he died in 1695. The Rev. John 
Christopher and Elizabeth Gobrecht had ten children, of 
whom Christopher was the seventh. 

Christian Gobrecht was born in Hanover, Penna., De- 
cember 23, 1785. At an early age he developed an origi- 
nality and taste for art. There are among the collections of 
the Historical Society, a drawing-book, dated 1794, when 
he was ten years of age, in which are original sketches illus- 
trating topics of the day, drawn with an accuracy of percep- 
tion and strength of pencil remarkable in one so young, and 
also one dated 1802, showing more fully-developed talents. 

Early in life he was apprenticed to a clock-maker in 
Manheim, Penna. He taught himself the art of engraving 
and dye-sinking. He subsequently established himself in 
Baltimore, Md., where he associated with William H. Free- 
man. He removed from Baltimore to Philadelphia in 1810 
or 1811. 

Previous to 1810, he invented a novel medal-ruling ma- 
chine, in which the ruler was stationary, and the board upon 
which the plate to be ruled was placed, moved, and carried 
the plate. This medal-ruling machine was subsequently 
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perfected so as to rule waved lines, and in 1817 the first 
specimen of this art was exhibited in the head of Alexander 
of Russia. 

The invention of this machine, which revolutionized the 
art and has been and is of inestimable value, had many 
claimants, both in this country and in Europe. A contro- 
versy of nearly thirty years, from 1816 to 1843, has left, 
even up to the present time, the original inventor’s name in 
doubt, notwithstanding the disavowal of the principal claim- 
ant, who made no claims until after 1830, although the 
firm of which he was a member had a machine, made under 
the directions of Mr. Gobrecht, and for which they paid 
him a royalty. In 1816, Mr. Gobrecht was employed by 
Messrs. Murray, Draper, Fairman & Co., Banknote En- 
gravers of Philadelphia, and the medal-ruling machine 
invented by him was in use by that firm, Alva Mason, Mr. 
Freeman, Mr. Spencer, Col. C. G. Childs, and Rawdon, 
Clark & Co., of Albany, between the years of 1817 and 
1825. 

Among Mr. Gobrecht’s earliest portrait plates is that of 
George Washington for “D. Kingston’s New American 
Biographical Dictionary,” published in Baltimore in 1810. 
Other examples of his work are engravings of— 

Portraits of Dr. B. 8. Barton, published in The Port Folio; 

Rev. Thomas Baldwin ; 

Benjamin Franklin (for Delaplaine’s Repository) ; 

Rev. Andrew Fuller; 

Abraham Rees (frontispiece to Rees’s Encyclopedia) ; 

David Rittenhouse (for Delaplaine) ; 

Benjamin Rush (for Delaplaine). 

Sometime between the years 1816 and 1821, Mr. Gobrecht 
invented and manufactured a reed organ, made of an assem- 
blage of metallic tongues placed in a case and operated with 
a bellows and keys. The first instrument was disposed of 
to a gentleman in Lancaster, Penna., and subsequently 
another instrument was made in 1832, which is in posses- 
sion of the writer’s family. This reed organ seems to be 
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the first example of what is the now common cabinet organ, 
and it is interesting to know that it preceded the invention 
of the accordion. 

In 1832, Mr. Gobrecht made application to President 
Monroe for the position of engraver and die-sinker to the 
United States Mint in Philadelphia, and in 1836 received 
an appointment as assistant to William Kneas. During the 
latter year, he designed what is known as the “ Gobrecht 
dollar,” the original design showing the well-known sitting 
Goddess of Liberty on the obverse, with a flying eagle on 
the reverse side. The design on the obverse was adopted 
for all of the silver currency, and was used on the dollar 
until 1831, when it was demonetized, and on the minor coin 
until 1891. The flying eagle, originally designed for the 
silver dollar, was subsequently used on the nickel penny. 

As a die-sinker, Mr. Gobrecht was unexcelled, and among 
the best examples of his handiwork, may be noted the Award 
Medal of the Franklin Institute, executed in 1825; the Car- 
roll Medal, the Charles Willson Peale Medal (admission to 
Peale’s Museum); the seal of St. Peter’s Church, Philadel- 
phia; the Award Medal of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanics’ Society ; the seal of the Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Instruction of the Blind (portrait of John Milton) ; 
the Award Medal of the New England Society for the Pro- 
motion of Manufactures and the Mechanic Arts, the first 
award of which was made to Mr. Gobrecht for “the genius, 
taste and skill which he has evinced in executing the dies 
therefor.” 

Mr. Gobrecht was the twenty-fifth member of the Franklin 
Institute to affix his signature to the Charter and By-Laws 
of the Institution. He was a member of its Board of Man- 
agement from Jan. 1828 to Dec. 1830, and member of the 
Committee on Science and Arts from 1834 until his death. 

At the death of William Kneas, Mr. Gobrecht was ap- 
pointed Engraver of the Mint of the United States at 
Philadelphia by President Martin Van Buren, which position 
he held until his death on July 23, 1844. 

Christian Gobrecht married, May 31, 1818, Mary Hewes, 
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widow of Daniel Hewes, and the daughter of Thomas 
Hamilton and Rebecca Leaming. Their children were 
Christianna Elizabeth, Rebecca Mary, Charles Joseph, and 
William Henry. Christiana Elizabeth married Dr. 
William Darrach. Rebecca and Charles both died unmar- 
ried. William Henry studied medicine and became a noted 
surgeon, author and artist, who served during the War of 
the Rebellion as Brigade Surgeon for Gen. Hancock, and 
was Professor of Anatomy and Surgery in the Cincinnati 
College of Medicine. 
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LETTER OF GENERAL NATH’L, GREENE TO GEN'L. 
WASHINGTON, 1781. 


{Manuscript Collection The Historical Society of Pennsylvania. ] 


HEAD QUARTERS MARTINS TAVERN NEAR 
FERGuUsON’s SWAMP SouTH CAROLINA 
September 11, 1781 


Sir 

In my despatch of the 25 of August I informed your Ex- 
cellency that we were on our march for Fryday’s ferry 
to form a junction with the State Troops, and a Body of 
Militia collecting at that place, with an intention to make an 
attack upon the British Army laying at Colonel Thompsons 
near McCords ferry, On the 27 on our arrival near fry- 
day’s ferry I got intelligence that the Enemy were retiring. 

We crossed the River at Howell’s ferry and took post at 
Mottes plantation, Here I got intelligence that the Enemy 
had halted at the Eutaw Springs about forty miles below 
us; and that they had received a reinforcement and were 
making preparations to establish a permanent post there. 
To prevent this I was determined rather to hazard an action, 
notwithstanding our numbers were greatly inferior to theirs. 
On the 5" we began our march our baggage and stores 
having been orderd to Howell’s ferry under a proper guard. 
We moved by slow and easy marches as well to disguise our 
real intention as to give General Marion an opportunity to 
join us who had been detached for the support of Colonel 
Harding a report of which I transmitted in my letter of the 
5" dated at Maybricks Creek, General Marion joined us 
on the Evening of the 7th at Burdells plantation seven miles 
from the Enemy’s Camp, 

We made the following disposition and marched at 4 
o’clock the next morning to attack the Enemy. Our front 
Line was composed of four small Battalions of Militia two 
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of North and two of South Carolinians one of the South 
Carolinians was under the immediate command of Brigadier 
General Marion, and was posted on the right, who also 
commanded the front Line, the two North Carolina Battalions 
under the command of Colonel Malmady was posted in the 
centre and the other South Carolina Battalion under the 
command of General Pickens was posted upon the left, 

Our second Line consisted of three small Brigades of 
Continental Troops, one from North Carolina, one from 
Virginia, and one from Maryland. The North Carolinians 
were formed into three Battalions under the command of 
Lieut, Colonel Ash, Majors Armstrong and Blount, the 
whole commanded by General Sumner and posted upon 
the right, The Virginians consisted of two Battalions 
commanded by Major Snead and Captain Edmonds, and 
the whole by Lieut, Colonel Campbell, and posted in the 
center. The Marylanders also consisted of two Battalions 
commanded by Lieut, Colonel Howard, and Major Hard- 
man and the Brigade by Colonel Williams the Dep’ Adju- 
tant General to the Army, and were posted upon the left, 
Lieut, Colonel Lee with his Legion cover’d our right flank, 
and Lieut, Col. Henderson with the State Troops com- 
manded by Lieut, Colonels Hampton, Middleton and Polk, 
our left, Lieut, Colonel Washington with his Horse and the 
Deleware Troops under Captain Kirkwood formed a Corps 
De reserve, Two three pounders under Captain Lieut 
Gains advanced with the front Line and two sixes under 
Captain Browne with the second, 

The Legion and State Troops formed our advance and 
were to retire upon the flanks upon the Enemy’s forming, 
In this order we moved on to the attack, the Legion and 
State Troops fell in with a party of the Enemy’s Horse and 
foot about four miles from their Camp, who mistaking our 
people for a party of Militia charged them briskly, but were 
soon convinced of their mistake by the reception they met 
with, the Infantry of the State Troops kept up a heavy fire, 
and the Legion in front under Captain Rudolph charged 
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them with fixed Bayonets, they fled on all sides leaving four 
or five dead on the ground and several more wounded. As 
this was supposed to be the advance of the British Army 
our front Line was orderd to form and move on briskly in 
Line, The Legion and State Troops to take their position 
upon the flanks, All the country is covered with Timber 
rom the place the action began to the Eutaw Springs, The 
firing began again between two and three miles from the 
British Camp, 

The Militia were orderd to keep advancing as they fired, 
The Enemy’s advanced parties were soon driven in and a 
most tremendous fire began on both sides from right to left 
and the Legion and State Troops were closely engaged, 

General Marion, Colonel Malmady and General Pickens 
conducted the Troops with great gallantry, and good con- 
duct, and the Militia fought with a degree of Spirit and 
firmness that reflects the highest honor upon this class of 
Soldiers, But the Enemy’s fire being greatly superior to 
ours, and continuing to advance, the Militia began to give 
ground, 

The North Carolina Brigade under General Sumner was 
orderd up to their support, These were all new Levies, 
and had been under discipline but little more than a month, 
notwithstanding which they fought with a degree of obsti- 
nacy that would do honor to the best veterans and I could 
hardly tell which to admire most, the gallantry of the 
Officers or the bravery of the Troops, They kept up a 
heavy and well directed fire, and the enemy returned it 
with equal spirit, for they really fought worthy of a better 
cause, and great execution was done on both sides, In this 
stage of the action the Virginians under Lieut. Colonel 
Campbell, and the Maryland Troops under Colonel Wil- 
liams were led on to a brisk charge with trailed arms, 
through a heavy Cannonade and a shower of Musquet 
Balls, 

Nothing could exceed the gallantry and firmness of both 
Officers and Men upon this occasion, They preserved order 
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and pressed on with such unshaken resolution that they bore 
down all before them, The Enemy were routed in all 
quarters, Lieut Colonel Lee had with great address, gal- 
lantry and good conduct turned the Enemj’s left flank and 
was charging them in rear at the same time the Virginia 
and Maryland Troops were charging them in front. A 
most valuable officer Lieut. Colonel Henderson got wounded 
early in the action, and Lieut. Colonel Hampton who com- 
manded the State Cavalry, and who fortunately succeeded 
Lt. Col. Henderson in command, charged a party of the 
Enemy and took upwards of One hundred prisoners Lieut. 
Colonel Washington brought up the Corps De reserve upon 
the left where the Enemy seemed to be disposed to make 
further resistance and charged them so briskly with the 
Cavalry and Capt. Kirkwoods Infantry as gave them no 
time to rally or form, Lieut. Colonel Polk & Middleton 
who commanded the State Infantry were no less conspic- 
uous for their good conduct, than for their intrepidity, and 
the troops under their command gave a specimen of what 
may be expected from men naturally brave when improved 
by proper discipline, Captain Lieut. Gains who com- 
manded the two three Pounders with the front Line did 
great execution untill his pieces were dismounted. 

We kept close at the Eutaw Huts after they broke until 
we got into their Camp, and a great number of prisoners 
were continually falling into our hands, and some hundreds 
of the Fugitives run off towards Charles Town, But a 
party threw themselves into a large three story brick House 
which stands near the spring, others took post in a pic- 
quetted Garden, while others were lodged in an impene- 
trable thicket consisting of a cragged shrubb called a black 
Jack. 

Thus secured in front, and upon the right by the House 
and asteep Ravine, upon the left by the picquetted Garden, 
and the impenetrable Shrubbs, and the rear also being se- 
cured by the Springs and deep hollow ways the Enemy 
renewed the action, Every exertion was made to dislodge 
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them, Lieut. Colonel Washington made most astonishing 
efforts to get through the Thickett to charge the Enemy in 
the Rear, but found it impracticable, had his Horse shot 
under him, and was wounded and taken prisoner. Four 
six pounders were orderd up before the House, two of our 
own and two of the Enemy’s which they had abandoned 
and they were pushed on so much under the command of 
the fire from the House, and the Party in the Thicketts as 
rendered it impracticable to bring them off again when the 
troops were ordered to retire, Never were pieces better 
served, most of the men and officers were either killed or 
wounded.— Washington failing in his charge upon the left, 
and the Legion baffled in an attempt upon the right, and 
finding our Infantry galled by the fire of the Enemy, and 
our ammunition mostly consumed, tho both officers and men 
continued to exhibit uncommon acts of heroism, I thought 
proper to retire out of the House and draw up the Troops 
at a little distance in the Woods not thinking it advisable to 
attempt to push our advantages further, being persuaded 
the Enemy could not hold the post many Hours, and that 
our chance to attack them on the retreat was better than a 
second attempt to dislodge them, in which, if we succeeded, 
it must be attended with considerable loss. 

We collected all our wounded except such as were under 
the command of the fire of the House, and retired to the 
ground from which we marched in the morning, there being 
no water nearer, and the Troops ready to faint with the 
heat, and want of refreshment, the action having continued 
near four hours. I left on the field of Action a strong Pic- 
quett and early the next morning detached General Marion, 
and Lieut. Colonel Lee with the Legion Horse between 
Eutaw and Charles Town, to prevent any reinforcement 
from coming to the relief of the Enemy, and also to retard 
their march should they attempt to retire, and give time for 
the Army to fall upon their rear and put a finishing stroke 
to their successes. We left two pieces of our Arttillery in 
the hands of the Enemy, and brought of one of theirs, On 
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the evening of the 9th the Enemy retired leaving upwards 
of 70 of their wounded behind them, and not less than 1000 
stand of Arms that were picked upon the field, and found 
broke and concealed in the Eutaw Springs. They stove be- 
tween twenty and thirty Puncheons of Rum, and destroyed 
a great variety of other Stores which they had not carriages 
to carry off. We persued them the moment we got intelli- 
gence of their retiring. But they formed a junction with 
Major McArthur at this place, Gen’. Marion and Lieut. 
Colonel Lee not having a force sufficient to prevent it, But 
on our approach they retired to the neighborhood of 
Charles Town, We have taken 500 prisoners including the 
wounded, the Enemy left behind; and I think they cannot 
have sufferd less than 600 more in killed and wounded, 
The Fugitives that fled from the field of Battle spread such 
an alarm that the Enemy burnt their Stores at Dorchester 
and abandoned the post at fair Lawn, and a great number 
of Negroes and others were employed in falling Trees 
across the road for some miles without the Gates of Charles 
Town, 

Nothing but the brick House, and the peculiar strength 
of the position at Eutaw saved the remains of the British 
Army from being all made Prisoners, 

We persued them as far as this place but not being able 
to overtake them we shall halt a day or two to refresh ; and 
then take our old position on the high Hills of Santee. 

I think myself principally indebted for the victory we 
obtained to the free use made of the Bayonet by the Vir- 
ginians and Marylanders, the Infantry of the Legion and 
Captain Kirkwoods Light Infantry, and tho’ few Armies 
ever exhibited equal bravery with ours in general, yet the 
conduct and intrepidity of these Corps were peculiarly con- 
spicuous, Lieut, Col, Campbell fell as he was leading on his 
Troops to the Charge, and tho he fell with distinguished 
marks of honor yet his loss is much to be regretted; He 
was the great soldier and the firm patriot,— 

Our loss in officers is considerably more from their value 
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than their number, for never did either men or officers offer 
their blood more willingly in the service of their Country. 
I cannot help acknowledging my obligations to Colonel 
Williams for his great activity on this and many other occa- 
sions in forming the army, and for his uncommon intre- 
pidity in leading on the Maryland Troops to the charge, 
which exceeded anything I ever saw, I also feel myself 
greatly indebted to Captains Pierce and Pendleton, Major 
Hyrne and Captain Shubrick, my Aids de Camp for their 
Activity and good conduct throughout the whole of the 
Action, 

This dispatch will be handed your Excellency by Cap- 
tain Pierce, to whom I beg leave to refer you for further 
particulars, 

I have the honor to be with great respect 

Your Excellency’s 
Most Obedient and most 
humble servant 
Nath’. Greene 
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GENEALOGICAL RECORDS OF THE JONES FAMILY 
OF WALES AND PENNSYLVANIA. 


CONTRIBUTED BY LEWIS JONES LEVICK. 


[The following records have been copied from the Welsh Bible of 
the Jones family, and no rearrangement has been made. ] 

John the Son of Thomas and Anne Jones was born the 
14th day of the 10th month 1703 about the 9th or 10th hour 
in the afternoone being the third day of the week. 

Katherine daughter of Thomas and Anne Jones was 
born the 26th day of the 12th month 1704 about the 2d or 
8d hour in the morning the 2d day of the week. 

Elizabeth daughter of Thomas and Anne Jones was born 
the 28th day of the 10th month 1706 about ye 8th hour in 
the afternoone the 7th day of the week. 

Katherine the daughter of Thomas and Anne Jones was 
born the 9th day of the 9th month 1708 about the 11th 
hour in the afternoone ye third day of the week. 

Evan son of Thomas and Anne Jones was born the 16th 
day of ye 9th month 1709 about ye 10th hour in ye after- 
noone ye 4th day of ye week. 

Anne daughter of Thomas and Anne Jones was born ye 
25th day of the 12th month 17"/,, about ye second hour 
in the morning the first day of ye week. 

Mary the daughter of Thomas and Anne Jones was born 
ye 12th day of ye 11 month 1713 halfe an hour past the 
3d hour in the afternoone the 3d day of ye week. 

Sarah the daughter of Thomas and Anne Jones was born 
the 18th day of the 2d month 1716 about the 6th hour in 
the morning. It being the fourth day of the week. 

Our dear father Thomas Jones of [erased] the county of 
[erased] In [erased] departed this Life the 4th day of the 
8th month 1727 In the 57 y* about 10 month of his age. 

Ruth the daughter of Evan and Prisella Jones was born 
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the 7th day of ye 4" mo. 1741 about ye 7th hour in ye 
afternoon it being ye first day of ye week. 

1764 Lewis Jones his Book Bought of Ruth Jones 
Daughter of Evan Jones deseased for five Shilings. 

My Dear husband Lewis Jones Departed this Life the 3 
day of ye 4 month 1778 being ye 6 Day of the Week & was 
buried ye 5 of the month aged 72 years 10 months & 27 
Days. 

Our dear Mother Katharine Jones Departed this Life the 
9th Day of the 1 M° 1794 about 6 o’clock in the morning 
aged 85 years 2 mo & 20 Days. 

Joseph Jones my Son Departed This Life the 12th day 
of ye 8 month 1783 abought half past 7 in the Evening 
aged 40 years 1 month & 25 Days. 

Ruth Lewis the daughter of Evan Jones Departed this 
life 28 day of 5 month 1785. Ageed 44 years 1 month & 
21 Days. 

Dear Mother Katharine Jones departed this life the 9th 
Day of the 1 M° 1794 about 6 o’clock in the morning. 

Our dear Father Thomas Jones departed this Life ye 4th 
day of ye 8 mo 1727 being the fourth Day of the week 
& was buryed the 6 day following aged about 57 years & 
10 month. 

Our dear Mother Ann Jones departed this Life ye 14% 
day of ye 9th mo 1732 being the third day of the 
week & was buryed the 16 of ye said month aged about 59 
years. 

My dear Wife Elizabeth Jones departed this Life ye 8 
day of the 2* mo 1735 being the third day of ye week & was 
buryed the 11th day of ye sd. month aged about 47 years 
& 5 months. 

Ann a born Daughter of William Horn and ye sd. Eliza- 
beth was born ye 24" day of 9th mo 1734 about five o’clock 
in y* morning. William Horn Departed this life on 20 day 
of ye 12 mo 173}. 

Our Sister Mary Jones departed this Life ye 23 day of 
ye 2 mo. 1740 being the fourth day of the week & was 
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Buried the 25th of ye sd mo aged about 26 years & three 
months. 

My dear Wife Priscilla Jones departed this Life ye 25th 
day of the 10th mo 1742 being the Seventh day of the week 
& was Buried the 27th day of ye sd mo aged about 23 years 
and some months. 

The 4th day of ye 12 mo following my daughter Ruth 
went to my father in Law John Jones to live. 

Our Brother Eavan Jones Departed this Life the 28th 
Day of the 5" mo 1748 being the 5 Day of the week and 
whas buried the 30 of the said mo aged 38 years and 8 
months. 

Our Sister Elisabeth Jones Departed this Life the 3d of 
ye 8 month 1765 being ye 7 day of the week and was buried 
the 4 day of ye month aged 58 years 8 months & 25 days. 

John Jones Son of David & Catharine Jones his Wife 
was Born 31 Day of the 9 Mounth 1697. 

James Jones the Son David & Catharine Jones his Wife 
was Born the 31 day of 5 mounth 1699. 

Susanna Jones Daughter of David & Catharine Jones his 
Wife was Born the 24 day of the 9 Mounth 1702. 

John Jones Son of David & Catharine Jones his wife was 
born the 16 day of the 2 Mounth 170 */,. 

Lewis Jones Son of David & Catharine Jones his wife was 
born th. 27 of the 2 mounth 1705. 

David Jones Son of David and Catharine Jones his Wife 
was born the 14 of the 5 Mounth 1706. 

David Jones Son of David & Catharine Jones his Wife 
Departed this Life the 24 of the Sixth Mounth 1729. 

Isaac Jones Son of David & Catharine Jones his Wife was 
born the 1 day of th. 7 Mounth 1708. 

Alce Jones the Daughter of David & Catharine Jones his 
Wife was born the 1 day of the 4 Mounth 1710. Alce De- 
parted this Life the 24 day cf the 10 Mounth 1710. 

Ellin the Daughter of David & Catharine Jones was born 
the 11 day of the 11 Mounth 1713. 

Elizabeth Departed this Life 11 of the 10 Mounth 1714. 
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Jacob Jones Son of David & Catharine Jones was born 
the 30 of the 2 Mounth 1716. 

Ellin Departed this Life the 6 of 12 Mounth 1764. 

David Jones Son of Lewis Jones and Catharine his Wife 
was born ye 29 of ye 8 mo 1733. 

Seth Jones Son of Lewis Jones and Catharine his Wife 
was born ye 8th of ye 12 mo 1735/6. 

Seth Jones Departed this Life ye 10th of ye 2 mo. 1736. 

Ann Jones Daughter of Lewis Jones and Catharine his 
Wife was born 10th of ye 12 mo 1736/7. 

Thomas Jones Son of Lewis Jones and Catharine his 
Wife was born ye 9th of ye 4 mo. 1739. 

Isaac Jones Son of Lewis Jones and Catharine his Wife 
was born ye 12 of ye 9 mo 1741. 

Isaac Jones Departed this Life ye 7th of ye 7th mo 1742. 

Joseph Jones Son of Lewis Jones and Catharine his Wife 
was born ye 17th of ye 4 mo 1743. 

Thomas Jones Departed this Life ye 14th of ye 5 mo 
1745. 

Lewis Jones Son of Lewis Jones and Catharine his Wife 
was born ye 17th of ye 8 mo 1745. 

David Jones departed this life 6 mo the 20 1810 about 
half past 10 o’clock in the evening aged 76 Years 7 Months 
& 13 Days. 

Joseph Jones Departed this Life ye 12th of ye 8 mo 1783. 

Ann Jones departed this life 10 m 21st 1814 aged 77 
years 8 Months & 21 Days. 

Jane Jones departed this life 4 mo 9th 1815 aged 72 
years 9 mo and 22 Days. 

John the Son of Thomas and Ann Jones departed this 
Life the 12th day of the 2‘ month 1706 about ye 6th or 7th 
hour in the morning being the 6th day of the week and was 
buryed the 14th day being the first day following. 


The holy bible Containing the old and new 
Testament being the writtings of ye 
prophets and apostles as were moved 
by the holy Ghost. 

VOL. XXX.—24 
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Katherine ye Daughter of Thomas and Anne Jones de- 
parted the 16th day of the 4th month 1706 abt ye 11 hour 
(the first day of the week) in the morning & was buryed the 
next day following. 

Our Dear father John Thomas of Llaithgwm in the Com- 
mott of Penllyn in the County of Meirioneth in North 
Wales departed this Life the 3d day of ye 3‘ month 1683 
being the 5th day of the week & was buryed at friends 
burying place at Havodbadog in the said Commett and 
County ye 5th Day of the said month. 

Our dear Sister Sydney Jones departed this Life the 29th 
day of the 7th month 1683 as we were a coming from ye 
said place to Pennsilvania on board ye ship Morning Star 
of Chester Thomas Hayes Master. 

Our Dear Sister Mary Jones departed this Life the 18th 
day of ye 8th month 1683 at Sea in the said Journey. 

Our Relations hereafter written departed this Life at our 
house called Gelli y Cochiaid (excepting Hugh Ro:) in the 
Township of Meirion in ye County of Philadelphia in the 
Province of Pennsilvania and they (& he also) were buryed 
at friends burying place by ye meeting house in ye said 
Meirion. 

Hugh Roberts the son of Brother Robert Roberts & Sister 
Katherine was born ye 31st day of ye 11" month 169$ at 
our sd house & departed the 4th day of the 5th month 
1697. 

Our dear sister Katherine departed this Life ye 12th day 
of ye 5th month about noone 1697 & she was buryed next 
day. 

Our dear Mother Katherine Tho. departed this Life the 
18th day of ye 11" month about 2* or 3* hour in ye morn- 
ing (as we thought) & she was buryed next day 1697. 

Our Dear Brother Evan Jones departed this Life the 27th 
day of the 12" month 169] being something past midnight 
(as we thought) abt ye first hour in ye morning. 

Our Nephew John Rees son of Brother Rees Evans & 
Sister Elizabeth departed this Life the 23* day of the 3¢ 
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month 1700 at 12" hour in ye night on board ye Ship 
called ye Tyger of Bristol John Hort Commander. 

father in Law Griffith John departed this Life the 7th 
day of the 5 month 1707 being the Second day of the week 
and was buryed the next day at Meirion Burying place by 
the meeting house. 

William Miller a Servant Lad departed this Life ye 14” 
day of ye 1* mo 174} it being ye first day & was buried the 
next day aged about 19 years. he was four days sick with 
Itch and fever. 
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List OF GIFTS AND Donors TO THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, 1905.— 

Letter-Book of Michael Hillegas (Treasurer of the United States), 
1777-1782 ; from Charles Lockrey. 

Orderly-Book of Capt. John Nice, Pennsylvania State Regiment of 
Foot, Col. Walter Stewart, from Mrs. Anne N. James. 

Copies of Registry of Wills, Administrations and Marriages of Kent 
and Sussex counties, Delaware ; Journal of Rev. William Becket, 1728- 
1742, missionary at Lewes; Waste Book of the Inn at Lewes, 1812- 
1813, from Rev. C. H. B. Turner. 

Diaries of Aaron Leaming, of Cape May, New Jersey, 1750-51, 1761, 
1775, 1777, 4 vols. from J. Granville Leach. 

Swedish Bible, containing the Stillé Family records, from Mrs. Charles 
J. Stillé. 

Collection of autograph letters of Presidents of the United States, from 
Washington to Lincoln, from estate of William Welsh. 

Portraits of Governors James Hamilton and Samuel W. Pennypacker 
and Generals George Gordon Meade and Winfield Scott Hancock, of 
Pennsylvania, from William Henry Jordan. 

Portraits of Colonels Servor and Gravenstein, of the Philadelphia 
Militia, from Mrs. M. R. Marks. 

Portrait of Mrs. John Redman, from Estate Mary C. Coxe. 

Broadside-Rules of the ‘‘ Philadelphia Assembly,” season 1812-18, 
from Mrs. Mary E. Robins. 

Membership Certificate in the Society of the Cincinnati of Col. Sharp 
Delaney, from John and Anna W. Bunting. 

The Humphreys Manuscripts, consisting of upwards of 150 letters 
written to Joshua Humphreys, United States Naval Constructor, by Paul 
Revere, Captains John Barry, Thomas Truxtun, William Bainbridge, 
Timothy Pickering, General Knox, Oliver Wolcott, Benjamin Stoddart, 
Peter Muhlenberg, and others ; three of his letter-books ; also two letter- 
books of Clement Humphreys, from Miss Letitia Humphreys. 

Fifty-eight books from Estate Mrs. John T. Lewis. 

Twenty-five books, 529 pamphlets and 1017 manuscripts and miscel- 
laneous, from Estate C. Godfrey Leland, through Mrs John Harrison. 

History of Yorkshire, England, 6 vols., from J. Lowson Potts, Shef- 
field. 

Fourteen Manuscripts for ‘‘ Shippen Papers,’’ from Evans W. Shippen. 

Bust of Hon. Thomas Williams, of Pennsylvania, from Miss Mary C. 
Williams. 

Life Gen. William T. Sherman, 1 vol., and portion of the coverlet 
that was on the bed on which Franklin died, from Edwin Robins. 

Ten volumes, from the Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania. 

Sixty-five books and 11 pamphlets, from estate Louis E. French. 

Twenty-five letters of James and Sarah Burd, Edward Shippen, of 
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Lancaster, and Dr. William Shippen ; three vols. English Parish Reg- 
isters, from Col. W. Brooke Rawle. 

Thirteen books, 187 pamphlets, from Dr. C. H. Vinton. 

Ninety-six books and 59 pamphlets, from Masonic Library. 

Twenty-nine books and 42l¢pamphlets, from Chief Justice James T. 
Mitchell. 

Two hundred and seventy-five pamphlets, from Miss Josephine Carr. 

Fifty-seven books and pamphlets, from Miss M. A. Leach. 

Sixty-nine genealogical pamphlets, from Thomas Allen Glenn. 

Nineteen books and 236 pamphlets from the Trustees of the Publica- 
tion Fund. 

The following donors have also added to the collections of the society : 

Hon. 8S. W. Pennypacker, Hon. Hampton L. Carson, Israel W. 
Morris, John F. Lewis, Thomas Willing Balch, William G. Thomas, 
Major W. H. Lambert, the Misses Elliot, Mrs. E. D. Davis, Foster C. 
Griffith, Dr. DeForest Willard, John G. Freeze, Frederick Schober, 
Albert J. Edmunds, Dr. Edmund J. Lee, Dr. A.C. Peale, Louis Ash- 
brook, Mrs. Henry M. Boise, Stephen W. White, W. A. Reynolds, 
Julius F. Sachase, Charles F. Jenkins, Charles H. Hart, Worthington 
C. Ford, Miss M. F. Grant, Dr. J. A. Green, Rev. S. F. Hotchkin, 
Nathaniel Paine, Miss Anne H. Wharton, Mrs. Hampton L. Carson, 
Col. John P. Nicholson, A. W. Pentland, Mrs. J. L. Levering, J. M. 
Hartman, Mrs. James Carstairs, Miss E. L. Tenbrook, Mrs. Alfred 
Tucker, Richard Y. Cook, Miss Emily Carpenter, J. W. T. Scott, Sam- 
uel Small, Jr., Dr. W. W. Keen, A. A. Meader, Miss J. C. Wylie, Col. 
John Jacob Astor, John C. Trautwine, Jr., Mrs. B. H. Shepherd, Mrs. 
M.S. Rowland, Mrs. J. Frank Cottman, Boyd Crumrine, Edwin Swift 
Balch, M. I. J. Griffin, Mrs. J. M. Longacre, Estate of Reuben Haines, 
J. W. Iredell, Jr., Joseph Willcox, the Misses Cresson, Charles Mar- 
shall, Dr. Thomas H. Streets, U. S. N., Gen. Charles E. Davis, U. S. 
A., Dr. R. G. Curtin, R. D. Fisher, Mrs. Ashbel Welsh, C. G. Nichol- 
son, Prof. C. F. Himes, Rev. H. O. Gibbons, Dr. W. H. Read, Rev. 
M. R. Minnich, Mrs. William Johnson, Dr. J. E Stillwell, Capt. N. W. 
Evans, John H. Burrell, Charles W. Sparhawk, Clarence B. Moore, 
James D. Evans, Albert Matthews, George Getz, Mrs. Joseph Howland, 
Miss M. D. Purves, B. A. Konkle, Dr. R. G. Le Conte, H. E. Wallace, 
Jr., Charles §. Bradford, Col. Charles H. Converse, Miss Mary Sinnott, 
Prof. S. J. Coffin, Herbert Du Puy, Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell, John W. Jordan. 

Important acquisitions through purchase are: 

Poor Richard Almanacs, for the years 1740, 1742, 1761. 

Sermon preached in St. Stephen’s Church, Cecil Co., Maryland, by 
Rey. William Barroll, Franklin & Hall, 1765. 

The Accession and Record Book of Peale’s Museum, 1804, 1842, Ac- 
count Book of the Museum, 1794-1804, a Sketch book of Titian R, 
Peale, 30 letters of George Ord to T. R. Peale, 30 letters, of Pennsyl- 
vania officers of the Revolution. : 

Twenty-nine books and 12 pamphlets of American, English, Scotch 
and Irish records, registers and genealogies. 


LAFAYETTE’s VISIT TO THE UNITED STATEs, 1824—25.— 

In writing out, for the purpose of bringing out in book form, the 
itinerary of General Lafayette when he was our ‘‘ Nation’s Guest,’’ from 
information contained in the journal of the General’s secretary, who 
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accompanied him, and from contemporary newspapers, from letters, and 
interviews with people who had seen him on this tour, I have found the 
following interesting items, that particularly interested the General. 
That General Lafayette, was wounded in a leg at the battle of Brandy- 
wine, when only five days past the twenty-first anniversary of his birth, 
is well known. When on his tour over the twenty-four United States, in 
1824-25, this mishap was brought to his mind by orators- almost every 
day, and almost hourly in some days, and it was the reminders of that 
episode, that affected him most, and often brought tears to his eyes. 

At Hartford, Conn., General Daniel Wadsworth exhibited to his won- 
dering eyes, the identical military sash, still showing the blood stains, 
which was first bound around his wounded leg. Young Lafayette had 
presented it to General Swift, from whom General Wadsworth received 
it. General Lafayette said he remembered the circumstance, and recog- 
nized the sash. At Catskill, N. Y., he again met Sam Foster, who was 
his servant at the time he was wounded, and who attended to him. 

At Bristol, Pa., he met Mrs Bessonette, who nursed him after he was 
wounded. and before he was taken to Bethlehem. At Philadelphia, he 
met Sergeant Wallace who carried him to his horse after he was 
wounded. The young General, it will be recalled, had dismounted so 
he could better encourage the patriots to stay and fight it out, as they 
were inclined to fall back. 

At Chester, Pa., of course he was taken to see the house,’ where his 
wound was dressed when he was brought from the battle field 

At Chester he also met John Caldwell, who had been a Revolutionary 
soldier, and it is said the General recognized him as one who assisted in 
dressing his wound. Here he also met a son of the Mrs Mary (Gorman) 
Lyons who dressed his wound. 

At Pittsburgh, Pa., he met Galbreath Wilson, who helped to carry 
him after he was wounded, and fought for the honor of carrying him 
alone. 

At Meadville, Pa., he met Dr. Magaw, of Franklin, who dressed his 
wound at Chester. 

At Philadelphia, it is also said that he met Isabel McCloskey, who 
had lived near to where Lafayette was wounded. She contributed her 
lingerie to bind up the youthful General’s leg. She is said to have ex- 
hibited to the General the very bullet that struck him, and then lodged 
in a near-by stone wall, from which she picked it out, right after the bat- 
tle. But this was disputed, for it was denied that there was astone wall 
near where the General fell. CHARLES H. BROWNING. 

Ardmore, Pa. 


THE PHILADELPHIA ASSEMBLIES.—Information recently obtained en- 
ables me to correct a statement on page 158 of the magazine, to the 
effect that 1850 was the last year before the Civil War in which the 
Assemblies were given. They were probably given all through the 
fifties, including the winter of 1859-60. _THomAs WILLING BALCH. 





1 Which house in Chester is not recorded. There were several houses 
there that claimed the honor of having been the house where his wound 
was dressed. One of these was variously known as the Robert Barber 
house ; Mrs. Mary Withey of Withey’s tavern, subsequently the Col- 
umbia House, and another the Ladomus house. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES OF CARLISLE AND CALDBECK 
MONTHLY MEETINGS OF FRIENDS,CUMBERLAND CouUNTY, ENGLAND.— 

The Mo” Meeting held att Hiberrie, the 23¢ of 1** Mo. 17}% 

A young man (to wit Tho. Skelton) now a member of Carlisle Meeting, 
proposes his Inclination of removing into America to setle there. 

Caldbeck Monthly Meeting, 22¢ of 6" Mo. 1722. 

Abram Scott lay before this Meeting his Inclination of Removall to 
Sottell in America. 

Att a Mo” Meeting held at Carlisle the 6" day of ye 12 m°173% a re- 
quest for a Certificate being to this Meeting upon the Acount of W™ 
Nicklson going to America Th® Mittchiencon and John Dockway and 
Richard Waite is ordered to Write him one. 


20 of 7" Mo 1759. 

At this Meet* a Certificate was signed on behalfe of Will™ Calvert 
directed to Pensilvania. 

Minutes Enter‘ at Mo’ Meet# at Carlisle 18" 7" Mo. 1760. 

At this Meet* A Certificate or an Addition to one formerly given was 
given out on behalfe of W™ Calvert Directed to the Mo” Meet* in Newark 
in Pensilvania he appearing Clear on Enquiry on the Acc‘ of Marriage 
&e. 


22¢ of 24 Mo. 1760. 


Recd a Certificate from Ballinacree Ireland on behalfe of Thomas 
Backhouse now residing in Moorhous Meet* appears free as to Marriage. 


17" of 9* Mo. 1762. 
At this Meet* a Certificate was signed on acc‘ of Joseph Stordy remov- 


ing to Carolina, directed to Friends of that place. 
18" of 6" Mo. 1764. 


Daniel Dockray’s Removal to Rhode Island, directed to the MY Meet- 
ing there. 
W. M. MERVINE. 


THE Mary WASHINGTON LETTER OF THE ETTING COLLECTION OF 
THE HisToRICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The following account of the acquisition of the Mary Washington letter 
by the late Col. Frank M. Etting, issomewhat curious. ‘‘ Shortly after 
coming to Baltimore, in August 1862, I was informed that there existed 
two letters of Mary Washington, the mother of Gen. George Washing- 
ton ; one being still in Virginia, in the hands of the family, the other in 
the possession of the Rev. Dr. Dalrymple, who had obtained it from the 
family in exchange for a sewing-machine. 

‘<I determined then and there never to lose sight of this greatest of 
literary autographic curiosities. The first opportunity that offered I re- 
quested to be introduced to Dr. Dalrymple, and this occurred at the His- 
torical Society on Thursday evening last. After the usual civilities, I 
was invited by the Doctor to the Maryland College, of which he is the 
President, to see this letter after which I had inquired. On Saturday 
afternoon, with a portfolio of autographic curiosities I wended my way 
to Dr. Dalrymple’s sanctum, determined to offer him almost anything 
in my portfolio that he might fancy as a substitute for his Mary Wash- 
ington. Nearly a full set of autographs of Kings and Queens of Eng- 
land, with fine portraits by Virtue, nora sp/endid letter of William Penn 
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proved any temptation, and in the course of further discourse on the 
subject, I suggested that I would give $150. for it. Much to my sur- 
prise he said, ‘I will take it.’ The rejoinder by me, ‘ Agreed, and I am 
much obliged to you too,’ was met by, ‘ You are certainly joking, arn’t 
you?’ ‘No’ I replied, whereupon he handed me the treasure, and sit- 
ting down at his table, I wrote an informal check to his order for the 
amount. This Check I reclaimed, in consequence of its informality, and 
with Dr. Dalrymple’s endorsement thereon is preserved.’’ 


AN INTERESTING REVOLUTIONARY LETTER; contributed by Mr. 
Israel W. Morris. — 

Lower Marlbro Sunday 
Jan 12" 1777. 
DEAR SIR 

I had the Honor, to receive your favor & have the Pleasure to send 
your Cloth & yarn. 

I Congratulate you on Washingtons success, & Condole with you on 
the Loss of Cadwalader, & other Brave Fellows, who fell in the cause of 
their Country, There is Room Enough in Heaven, J hope for all such, 
& to spare; for you & I. when we Depart Hence to be no more soon. 

If Gen’. Washington is well supported, the British Army in the Month 
of March next, will not be of more consequence, than the Common 
Frogs, who Generally sound their spring Notes, at that season, nor Half 
so much, as Bull Frogs which are fit for a French-Man’s Dish; & had 
Our Gen’. been at first, Properly strengthened, we shou’d have had Peace 
before now, & perhaps on more Wholesome Terms, than we may ever 
Have it. Then we may Dictate Ourselves. 

I most Heartily wish, That Dickinson & Co. may not have Deserted, 
tho I acknowledge, that his L’re to S. C., on our Form of Government, 
as fabricated by Our first Committee, Lessened my Esteem, for The Pat- 
riotick Farmer. 

M”" Fitzhugh Joins in comp™ to you & y' Family 

I am Dear sir 
Y™ Affectionately 
WILL” FITZHUGH 


LETTERS FROM THE JosHUA HUMPHREYS COLLECTION OF THE 
HisToRIcAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA.— 

Boston, Jany. 21, 1801. 
Sir : 

After a long time I have the pleasure to aquaint you, that I have at 
last smelted and refined the Copper Ore you sent me; my business was 
such, that I could not pay attention to it sooner. I had a very difficult 
task of it, My apparatus is not calculated for Smelting Ore ; but for re- 
fining Copper.—I suppose I wasted nearly double what I got.—I had it 
all to pound by hand and the hearth of my Furnace is too large for such 
small quantitys, which caused a great deal of work; I refine 1800 lb. at 
a time, so you will think that 30 lb. must waste a great deal, which was 
the quantity of fine Copper I got out ofit. I Rolled part of it into small 
Sheets, one of which I will send you by the first opportunity, either by 
land, or Sea. I have inclosed one Sheet to Mr. Stoddert the Naval 
Secretary, which went by post. 

I could not Roll the sheets wider, as the Mill is the largest in the 
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Town, and belongs to a Silversmith.—I have purchased me a Slitting 
Mill, and am prepareing to Roll Copper into Sheets after the English 
Method, which I expect to compleat before June.—I have finished and 
delivered into the Continental Store upwards of 60,000 lb. of Bolts and 
Spikes, enough to compleat one Seventy-four Gunship, and hope to 
compleat two soon. 
I am, Sir, with every sentiment of esteem, 
Your hum. serv. 
PAUL REVERE. 

Mr. JosHvuA HUMPHREYS. 


Nav. Dep. 26th Oct. 1801. 
Sir. 

As it is not intended that either of the 74’s shall be commenced until 
all the timber is duly prepared and properly seasoned, the station which 
you hold, as Navy Constructor, has become unnecessary, and I can un- 
derstand the necessity, though very reluctantly, of informing you that 
your services will be dispensed with after the lst of November next—up 
to which period you will be pleased to make out your account and trans- 
mit it to the Accountant for settlement. 

You will I trust be duly sensible how very painful it is to me to make 
to you this unpleasant communication—and be persuaded, sir, my sensi- 
bility is increased by considerations resulting from a knowledge of your 
worth—and the uniformly good and useful character you have sustained 
since you have been in the employ of the Department.—But it is hoped 
that should your services be hereafter required, that you will not with- 
hold them. 

I have the Honor to be, 
with great respect, 
sir, your mo. ob. serv. 
Rp. SMITH. 
JosHuA HUMPHREYS, Esq. 


P. 8. You will be pleased to deliver to Mr. George Harrison all the 
public property of what nature soever pertaining to the Navy in your 
possession or under your control, of which you will render to him a 
complete inventory, and transmit a duplicate inventory with Mr. Har- 
rison’s receipt for the same to this Department. Rp. SMITH. 


Navy DEPARTMENT 
17th Novem. 1806. 
SIR: 

It being determined that a building yard, and Dock for seasoning 
Timber for the use of the Navy of the United States shall be established 
in or near the City of Philadelphia, I have decided on the grounds of 
Mess. Anthony & Luke Morris, and Mr. Allen in the District of South- 
wark, contiguous to, and adjoining about 540 foot front on the River 
Delaware, and thence back to Front Street, as being the most eligible, 
because to be obtained immediately, which is not the case with the 
place above the City. I have therefore to request that you will purchase 
on behalf of the United States the two Lots belonging to Messrs. An- 
thony & Luke Morris, and the Lot belonging to Mr. Allen, being the 
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grounds before recited, on the best terms practicable, not exceeding 
however, for the whole the sum of 36,000 ds. Having concluded the 
purchases, and secured the titles to the property in the United States, by 
sufficient Deeds in fee simple, which you will transmit to this office as 
soon thereafter as may be, you will proceed to have erected a sufficient 
wharf for building and launching Ships of 74 Guns, and a Dock for 
docking timber, which ought to be large enough to contain the timber 
for two 74 Gun Ships and more, if to be made without very great ex- 
pense—For the purchase monies you will please draw on me at sight— 
I have the honor to be 
Sir 
Yr. mo. ob. Serv. 
BEN. STODDERT 


JosHuA HUMPHREYS, Esq. 


RETURN OF THE NUMBERS WANTING TO COMPLEAT THE CONTI- 
NENTAL TROOPs as taken from the returns of the muster master general 
for the month of December 1777. 





WANTING TO COMPLEAT 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


STATES AND THEIR SEVERAL 
QUOTAs. 





Drums & Fifes 


Corporals 
Privates 





New Hampshire 8 battallions 
Massachusetts Bay 15 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey 
| 4791 


1397 
1705 





Pennsylvania 

Delaware ¢ 431 
Maryland 2 | | 8520 
Virginia f 4932 
North Carolina 5044 





30506 








State of New Jersey, 
Office of Adjutant-General, 
Trenton, May 14, 1906. 
I hereby certify that the above return is a true copy of the original 
now on file in this office. 
R. HEBER BRIENTNALL, 
Adjutant-General. 
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WRIGHT—BATTEN, family records, in the possession of Miss Emily 
Robbins, Swedesboro, Gloucester county, New Jersey. 

Susanna Wright daughter of Ezekiel & Mary Wright, was born Sept. 
25, 1749. 

Edith Wright daughter of Ezekiel & Mary Wright, was born Jan. 1, 
1750. 

Jacob Wright was born Jan. 10, 1753. 

Catharine was born Jan. 1, 1754. 

Ezekiel was born Jan. 24, 1757. 

Enoch was born Oct. 16, 1758. 

Israel was born Jan. 20. 1761. 

Mary was born Sept. 6, 1764. 

Jemima was born Feb. 2, 1769. 

Ezekiel Wright departed this life Apr. 11, 1771. 


Zara Batten son of Edward & Edith Batten was born Oct. 25, 1770. 
Mary Batten March 20, 1773. 
Jemima was born Nov. 17, 1775. 
Edward was born Feb. 24, 1778. 
Edith was born Aug. 3, 1780. 
Ann was born Mar. 11, 1782. 
Catharine was born Dec. 17, 1785. 
Edward Batten departed this life May 7, 1787. 
W. M. MERVINE. 


FRANKLIN PoRTRAITS.—Supplementary to my notes of inquiry as to 
the present whereabouts of the Franklin family portraits, that were 
printed in the PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE OF HISTORY AND BIOGRA- 
pHy for April 1906, p. 241, I give the following extracts from some un- 
published letters from Governor William Franklin to William Strahan, 
the printer, of London. 

Feb. 18, 1755.—‘‘ Pray hasten Mr Ramsay with the King and Queen’s 
picture and send it over with mine at Mr Wilson’s.’’ 

Dec. 14, 1762.—‘‘ When you obtain the King’s Picture, Mrs Frank- 
lin desires you will beso good as to call on Mr Wilson in Queen’s Street 
for a picture he drew of me and presented to her. ” 

April 25, 1763.—‘‘ You wont forget to pack up my picture at Wil- 
son’s in the same box with the King’s and if the miniatures are done 
please send them by the first opportunity to Philada.’’ 

Oct. 14, 1763.—‘‘ Pray have you received the King’s picture from the 
Jewel Office. Have you got my picture from Wilson and the miniatures 
from Myers or Jefferies?” 

Nov. 15, 1768.—‘‘My father desires Mr Chamberlyn would make a 
good copy of his picture which was done for Colonel Ludwell. Let it 
be put in a handsome gilt frame and sent over as soon as it can be well 
done by him.” 

Dec. 18, 1763.—‘‘I wish the King and Queen’s pictures were finished 
as there is no picture of either of them (except the prints) yet sent to 
N. America. Please to tell Myers (if it is possible that he has not yet 
finished the Miniatures) that Mrs Franklin would be glad to have them 
made a little fatter, as I have increased considerably in flesh since I left 
London. But care must be taken not to alter the likeness. She would 
also be glad to have my father’s picture from Mr Chamberlyn’s (which 
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I wrote for in my last) and mine from Wilson’s as our dining room re- 
mains unfurnished for want of them.’’ 

May 1, 1764.—Endorsed by Strahan: “June 22, 1764, Gave Mr 
Chamberlin the order. ” 

April 20, 1771.—Benjamin Franklin to William Franklin. 

“ By this ship I send the Picture that you left with Meyer. He has 
never yet finished the Miniatures. The other Pictures I send with it are 
for my own house, but this you may take to yours. "’ 

This last letter fixes approximately the date of Franklin’s letter to 
Meyer, printed on p. 107, of the current volume of this magazine. Wil- 
son’s portrait of William Franklin is probably the one in possession of 
Dr. Thomas Hewson Bache, that was etched by Albert Rosenthal, when 
it hung in the Philadelphia Library. If I mistake not there is a com- 
panion portrait of the Governor’s wife. A portrait of Franklin by Cham- 
berlin, is owned by Mr. Victor Van der Weyer, of London, Eng., who 
inherited it from his grandfather, Joshua Bates, of Boston, U. 8. A., 
but we do not know whether it is the one painted for Col. Ludwell or a 
replica. A copy by G. D. Leslie, is in the Memorial Hall, Harvard 
University. This portrait was finely engraved contemporaneously, by 
Edward Fisher, in mezzotint. The portrait of the King, by Ramsay, 
that now hangs in the old State House, Philadelphia, may be the identi- 
cal canvas alluded to in the letters, for when it was purchased by Mr. 
Joseph Harrison, half a century ago, it was upon the information that 
‘*it had been painted by the King’s order for the State House in Phila- 
delphia ” and ‘‘ not sent out on account of the troubles that were brew- 
ing between the colonies and the mother country.’’ 

CHARLES HENRY Hart. 


Queries. 


McPIKE FaMILy.—The manuscript dictated by the late Judge John 
Mountain McPike (1795-1876), cited in the PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE 
for April, 1906 (xxx., 251) contains this paragraph :— 

" M’ Pike from Scotland [married] to Miss Haley (or Haly) from 
England; she was granddaughter of Sir [?Dr.] Edmund Haley (as- 
tronomer) England, children were : James M’ Pike ; Miss M’ Pike ; Miss 
M’Pike married M’ Donald of Ireland.”’ 

Other traditions preserved in writing indicate that James McPike 
emigrated to Baltimore, Maryland, in 1772 and was stationed at Balti- 
more as a recruiting sergeant at the beginning of the Revolution. Can 
any reader cite records? EvuGENE F. McPIKke 

1 Park Row, Chicago, Il. 


Rev. AENEAS Ross.—The Rev. Aeneas Ross born in 1716; was As- 
sistant Rector of Christ Church, Philadelphia from 1741 to 1743, and 
at Oxford and Whitemarsh. In 1745 he married and resided in German- 
town, and later removed to New Castle Delaware, where he died. In- 
formation is requested concerning his wife and children 

RicHArD 8. RopNey. 


New Castle, Del. 


Parsons.—Isaac Parsons, of Bucks County, Pennsylvania, born 
Nov. 12, 1748; died Sept. 26, 1818; married Ist. Apr. 16, 1772, Ans- 
trus Shadowill. Married 2nd. Elizabeth Brodnax who was born May 
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19, 1755 ; died Jan. 15, 1827. Information, especially of Isaac and 
his second wife, desired. W. M. MERVINE. 


Maysury.—Richard Maybury, (Mabury or Mayberry,) born about 
1772 in Hunterdon County, New Jersey. Information concerning 
Richard or other Mayburys of New Jersey desired. 

W. M. MERVINE. 


Replies. 


MowunTAIN FamILy.—The following items have been contributed by 
Mr. Ogden D. Wilkinson, from original data in his possession. Inden- 
ture made July 25, 1749, between Joseph Mountain of Bucks county, 
Pa., cooper [only son and heir at law of Richard Mountain, late of the 
same place, brewer, deceased, but heretofore of the parish of Andover, 
in the county of Hampshire, England, who was eldest son and heir at 
law of Richard Mountain, late of same place, and his wife who was the 
only daughter and child of John Dallamano, late of Andover] and 
Katherino, his wife, etc. The witnesses were Thomas Rodman and 
Joseph Scattergood. 

‘Upon inquiry, I understand that Joseph Mountains’ great grandfather 
John Dellamano made his will and deceased in ye year 1672 (which will 
tis supposed is at Winchester where it was proved) he left only a daugh- 
ter who was first wife to Joseph’s grandfather viz; Richard Mountain 
who made his will ye fifth day of January 1701 by which will he gave a 
messuage tenm’t lands and premises lying in Andover, (which he saith 
he purchased of Amy Walters widow) unto his wife Ann (being his sec- 
ond wife by report) for her life if she remained unmarried, he also (by 
that will) gave her another messuage tenemant and brick kiln and close 
thereunto adjoining and lands and premises in Andover which he saith 
he purchased of Jno. Dellamano, for her life as before, giving her the 
power to dispose of the said messuage &c by deed or will to any of his 
children as she thot fitt but if she maryed or dyed without so disposing 
of it then he gave it to her sons Joseph Mountain and Benjamin Moun- 
tain and their assigns forever. Then he gives eighteen acres of land 
disspersed (or lying) in ye common of fields Andover and one barn one 
close behind the same, (which were purchased by his father) unto his 
daughter Ann Gray for her life but if his son Richard did not return 
within seven years next after he decease that then he gave ye said lands 
and close to him ye said Richard he paying within six months after his 
return forty pounds to the said Ann Gray, but if he did not return in 
that time then to ye said sons Joseph and Benjamin forever. Which 
last eighteen acres &c I under-stand ye said Joseph and Benjamin have 
been at law about and it has fallen into the hands of the attorney Cor- 
nelius Tyrrell and he tis supposed has sold. 

‘This eighteen acres and &c seem to be ye chief ye youngman can lay 
claim to except he can get a copy of his great grandfather’ will and dis- 
cover what lands he left, or ye joynture of his grandfather Richard 
Mountain’s wife, which joynture tis supposed is now in ye hands of 
John Cullum Esq: at St Edmundsbury in Suffolk. 

‘¢Twas Recken’d that John Dellamano had a good estate of about 
eighty pounds ‘ : : and that twas a question whether this 
young man’s grandfather was ever marryed to his second wife ye mother 
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of ye said Joseph and Benjamin Mountain in ye possession of ye widow 
of Joseph Mountain in Winchester. 

‘The house of ye possession of Ann Hobbs wife of Thomas Hobbs of 
Andover yet called the brick kiln &c. barn in ye possession of Benjamin 
Bird of Andover. The barn and close behind in ye possession of John 
Daniel of Andover—The eighteen acres in the possession of Cornelius 
Tyrrell an attorney except sold by him, tis supposed he know ye title 
not to be good and therefore sold it, John Hide wife Barbara says she 
had 10 pounds offered to her several times if she would set her hand to the 
writings tho above said Joseph Mountain has . . . trying to sell it viz. 
ye 18 acres &c. but his brother and he went to law about it and so it fel] 
into ye above said attorney's hands for charges of ye law. 

‘* Ann Gray was sister to Richard Mountain ye young man’s father ; 
and mother to Barbart Hide that wrote to him about his affairs.” 


Book Wotices. 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, ITS History. By John H. 
Hazelton Esq. New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1906. 8vo. pp 629. 
Illustrated. Price $4.50 net. 

The work begins with the events of the three years prior to July 4, 
1776, showing the initial steps towards independence taken by the Col- 
onies and the condition of affairs prevailing; followed by chapters on 
the drafting of the Declaration ; the signing ; the effect of the Declara- 
tion ; the first anniversary celebration in Philadelphia ; the whereabouts 
of the document since 1776 ; the Appendix ; and notes to the Text and 
Appendix. 

What must strike the reader at the outset, is the thoroughness of Mr. 
Hazelton’s work, and the impartial manner in which he deals with de- 
batable questions that arise from time to time, and presenting his con- 
clusions in clear and terse form. At last we have a reliable history of 
the great American document, for original sources only have been its 
basis, which ought to meet with as cordial a welcome by present readers, 
as it is likely to be appreciated by future generations, who will thank the 
author for his sound piece of work, and consult it as an authority of no 
small value. Altogether this is a work we can commend as one of 
marked importance. Like all similar works issued by the publishers 
this volume is produced in attractive form. 


THE ANCESTRY AND PosTERITY OF JOHN LEA OF CHRISTIAN MIL- 
FORD, WILTSHIRE, ENGLAND AND OF PENNSYLVANIA, IN 
AMERICA, 1503-1906. By James Henry Lea and George Henry 
Lea, Philadelphia and New York. Lea Brothers & Co., 1906. 8vo, 
pp. 611. Illustrated. Price $10.00. 

This work embraces a history of the ancestry and posterity of John 
Lea, of Wiltshire, England, in male and female lines, covering a period 
of over four hundred years,—two hundred years in England, prior to 
the emigration, and a similar period from the landing on the Delaware, 
of the earliest known ancestor to the latest living descendant, and gives 
a direct family line of no less than seventeen generations. The English 
section gives twelve of the principal families of the name in England, 
with arms ; the American gives the accounts of John Lea and Hannah 
Hopson, his wife, and pedigrees of ten generations of the family, in 
both male and female branches. Great care and intelligence has been 
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spent in collecting the immense amount of data that has been brought 
to light, and the work will always be held rightly in high value. The 
general appearance of the volume is excellent and the printing clear, 
and the numerous full page illustrations, portraits, silhouettes and 
signatures, form a striking and important feature. Copies may be 
obtained of the publishers, 706-710 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


ANNALS OF THE SINNOTT, ROGERS, CoFFIN, CORLIES, REEVES, 
BoDINE AND ALLIED FAMILIES. By Mary Elizabeth Sinnott, edited 
by Josiah Granville Leach, L.L. B. Printed for private circulation, 
Philadelphia 1905. 4 to pp. 278. Illustrated. 

Even a glance at the contents of this volume will show how judiciously 
it has been designed, and the interest it cannot fail to have for all who 
are connected with the families of which it treats. All that unwearied 
industry and research can acquire has been done, and asa piece of work, 
it certainly reflects the highest credit on the compiler and editor, and 
has far too few companions of its kind. Regarded merely as aspecimen 
of typography, the book is a real delight to the eye and fully satisfies 
our ideal. In addition to the families noted in the title, the Hammond, 
Winslow, Jess, Lippincott, Wing, West and Mayhew’s branches have 
been developed. 


HIsTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. By HENRY WILLIAM 
Exson. With Two HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS SELECTED AND 
EDITED BY CHARLES HENRY Hart, New York. Published for 
the Review of Reviews Company, by the Macmillan Company, 
London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1905. 5 vols, 8vo, pp. xxxiii, 
821; xvi, 281; xi, 269; xiii, 870; ix, 223. 

Professor Elson’s history was recognized on its first publication as 
filling a much needed and long felt want, it being for this country what 
Green’s history of England is for the mother country, a well written, 
readable and interesting work for the general reading public, historically 
accurate and treated in an impartial spirit, giving a thorough survey of 
the important epochs through which the country has passed from its 
discovery down to the inauguration of President Roosevelt, March 4, 
1905. 

This new edition has a distinctive feature never before introduced 
into a historical work. The employment of a recognized expert to select 
the illustrations so that every portrait reproduced can be accepted with- 
out questioning, as a guaranteed veritable likeness of the person repre- 
sented. Mr. Hart, in his ‘‘ Proem to the Illustrations,” says, “In this 
work nothing but original portraits have been used and consequently 
many familiar faces usually found in illustrated histories will be noted 
by their absence.’’ Among the latter the two most prominent omitted 
are Columbus and William Penn, Mr. Hart saying, “There is certainly 
no portrait of Columbus and it is extremely doubtful if there is any of 
Penn.’’ This last statement opens a very large and important subject 
and without committing ourselves, it is one that needs a more exhaus- 
tive scientific investigation than it has yet received. Among the many 
portraits here reproduced for the first time the most interesting his- 
torically is, we think, that of Sir George Carteret, as heretofore, although 
much sought for, none has been known to exist. Instead of a bare list 
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of illustrations, as usually found in illustrated books, each volume con- 
tains an annotated index to the illustrations therein, full of valuable 
and recondite informaticn and each portrait has inscribed upon it the 
birth and death dates of the subject, and, when obtainable, the date of 
the portrait, thus giving, at a glance, the age to which the subject 
attained, the time his career covered and the period of the portrait 
presented. It is to be hoped that the old method of slipshod, hap- 
hazard illustration has gone by and a new era been established. Mr. 
Hart has contributed to volume 3 a chapter on 150 years of American 
art and the general index to the work covers 50 double column pages 
and seems to be exhaustive. 


SoME OF THE ANCESTORS AND DESCENDANTS OF SAMUEL CONVERSE 
Sr., oF THompson PArisH, KILLincty, Conn. MAasor JAMES 
ConvVERS, OF WosuRN, Mass. Hon. HEMAN ALLEN M. C. OF 
MILTON AND BURLINGTON, VERMONT. CAPTAIN JONATHAN 
Brxsy, Sr., OF KILLINGLY, Conn. Completed and edited by 
Charles Allen Converse. Boston, Mass. 2 vols. 4to pp. 961. 
I} lustrated. 

It is a pleasure to congratulate Col. Converse on the accomplishment 
of this notable record. He has taken no limited or restricted view of his 
duty as a genealogist, or his taste and knowledge as an antiquarian, in 
tracing in an interesting and informative manner, the history of his 
family and related lines. A vast amount of valuable information has 
been brought together from Colonial and later records, church registers, 
private papers, family Bibles, histories and genealogies. It is a source 
of honest and commendable pride that his ancestors for generations in 
this land have done their part as self-supporting citizens for their neighbor- 
hood, their colony, their State and their country. Appended to the 
genealogies are many valuable notices of families, the whole liberally 
illustrated. The two volumes are beautifully printed, and a very full 
index helpful. 
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